
































To achieve a 
well-balanced 
social studies 
»)rogram: 


Use Senior Scholastic—the COMPLETE Social Studies 
Classroom Magazine for Grades 10, 11 and 12. 
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and when he is old 
he will not depart 
from it. 

PROVERBS XXII, 6 


Train up a child 
in the way he 
should go: 
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IN GUIDING THEM TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP— 


Senior Scholastic will help you by supplying a BALANCED 


program of fresh, inspiring materials like these: 






Each week a major article deals with timely and important national 


Major Article 
on National 
Affairs 

Pages 12-1. 





problems. The topic may be an issue before Congress, an eco- 





nomic, political or social question, or a problem that confronts us 





in state or local government. All phases of the problem are ex- 






plored and presented objectively, together with historical back- 






grounds. Cartoons, photos, charts and graphs highlight the text. 





Discussion questions pinpoint the highlights and stimulate judg- 





‘c 





ment and original thinking. 

















Major Article 
on World 
Affairs 


Pages 8-11 








Kach week a second major article deals with an important problem 


in world affairs. Each article explores a vital problem in detail, 







highlights its significance and traces its roots in history. The 
material is presented in teachable terms and implemented with 
maps, cartoons, photos and charts. Discussion questions at the end 





of each article emphasize salient points for easy retention, 

















Outstanding news events of the week are presented in a 3-page 
feature, “Understanding the News.” This news is teletyped to our 






printing plant in Ohio the day the magazine is printed. News 






stories are carefully selected to balance the more comprehensive . 






treatment in major articles. They interpret news trends and their 






meaning and point up the forces and issues underlying great 
events. The “What's Behind It” section highlights the significance 






of important news events. 



















SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S science page, which appears every other 
week, is made up of carefully selected up-to-the-minute materials 
that can be integrated with courses of study in the social sciences. 
No helter-skelter catch-all of “gee-whiz” squibs, but written, 
edited, and illustrated to simplify scientific concepts for students 









who are not science specialists, the science news page underscores 






the interrelationship of science and man’s environment in our 






technological society. 
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roru 7 % In Senior Scnovastic’s weekly Forum Article all aspects of a 


ete 


timely controversial issue are presented. Arguments for each side, 


Discus 107 | Ss which include exclusive interviews with responsible spokesmen, 


Article =—F , are given objectively and logically on such controversial subjects 
= as: compulsory voting, farm policy, school-leaving age, cultural 
exchange programs, punishment of auto speeders, etc. Forum dis- 

cussions are invaluable in training students to think for themselves 


Every week SENIOR SCHOLASTIC presents an interview with a man 
or woman of notable achievement—-an example of firsthand re- 
porting by topflight journalists. Whether the people are scientists, 
public servants, teachers or businessmen, they have one common 


aim: a determination to do something useful for others. 


Several features appearing regularly in Senior SCHOLASTIC pro- 
vide personal guidance and material for character training and 
the development of emotional maturity. An example is Boy dates 
Girl (page 22)—a weekly department on personal, family and 
dating problems, manners and conduct. Vocational guidance is 
supplied in a regular question-and-answer feature. The February 
22nd issue of Senior ScHo.astic will be a special issue devoted 


to career planning (see page 4-T). 


Entertainment and leisure-time guidance are regular features of 
SeENion SCHOLASTIC and contribute to the high degree of student 
interest which the entire magazine enjoys. Included are articles 
on sports and hobbies, movie reviews, health tips, humor and 
crossword puzzles. A highlight of each issue is the short story 

especially chosen for teen-age appeal and often revolving around 
the problems and aspirations of young people of high school age. 


Senior SCHOLASTIC’S testing program is a valuable timesaver for 
the busy teacher. In the second semester there will be 2-page tests 
at mid-term and at the end of the term. The tests will include 
questions on world and national affairs, maps and charts, major 
trends and problems. Answers will be printed in the accompanying 
Teaching Guide. In addition there is a full-page quiz each week 





(see page 30) and a quick quiz on the news section. 


See next page for a description of free teaching aids given with your sub- 
scription. Also suggestions on how to present the magazine to your class. 





Scholastic Teacher edition, published weekly, September through May inclusive, except Gusto school holidays and st mid-term. 02.00 per school year Second i 
class mail privileges authorized +t Dayton, Ohieo. Contents copyright. 1967, by Scholastic agezines. Inc. Office of publication, MeCsll 4. Derion |. Oble 
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Teaching Aids FREE with Senior Scholastic Subscription 


1956-1957 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 
This up-to-date world news map is espe 
ially ce igned to help your students bl 
low and understand the day-to-day devel 
yments in the greater 
articles 


news alt wives 


neaning to the magazine's theme 


useful to the teacher are the news 
which point up significant trends 
news The 


by affixing 


Most 
panels 
md de 


panel 


clopments in recent 
kept up-to-date 
ews items from the Beautifully 
full color, the map i 
) for easy visibility in the class 
and { N. member soviet 
neutrals are shown each in a 


may he 
magazine 
winted n 
MA" x 44 
mom, NATO 
rbit und 


dlistinetive 


| ifge 


shade or color. Inset maps show 


north polar projection map, an enlarged 


TEACHING GUIDE Your weekly copy of 
Scholastic Teacher ontains i SENIOR 
Scnorastic Teaching Guide section to 
help you make more effective use of the 
magazine, Included are lesson plans, sug- 
gestions for class projects, individual as- 
signments and bon discussions. The 
Teaching Guide for this may be 
found on pages 5-T and 6-T 


issue 


CONGRESS AT WORK §$Ihice February & 
Senion Scuovastic will include 
a 24-page reference section on the new 
85th Congress. Contents, fully illustrated 
with photographs, political cartoons and 
diagrams, provide your students with a 
comprehensive guide to our national legis 
lature 


ISstle of 








nap of the |{ 5 
with 


ind a map of the south 
Year ex CAREERS |i 


ploration base bring your students 


February 22 will 


a special extra section 
to help them plan future careers. Included 
in aptitude tes i list of free 
chapters on available 


polar region Geophy sical issue 


sutomatically to each neu NI 
wader oOmprise wi ue 


I hve Hiap ent 


teacher thscriber whose 


10 or more copie career pamphlet 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


for 10 of 


cholarships, military service opportunities 


With a subserip from business and indus 
copl ol SeNION 
eive Scholastt 
ional mbivaZsilie 
wluded with this 


scholastic Teacher i 


practi il advice 
penne trial leaders 
LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES his 
helpful wiricle best of the 
‘ week's TV and radio programs 1s « pecially 
outside of all re gular prepare d tor teacher It ippea! eat h 
LASTIC, thereby pro week in Scholastic Teacher (see y Py 

eekly cle k cop of the this i 
lea her ke a | ti 

1 new t | S§TUDENT ACHIEVEMENT KEYS 


Pavel 
ittractive 


covering the 


page i r, 
supplied on Te- 


vith LO of 
iwarded to out 


bracelet or necklace re 


sine) 
‘ icher 
new subscriptions—to be 


tanding student iz 


quest to ¢ ich more 


Iwo of 
! emblem t r keys, write 


tor Send Key on 


other fteatur these hcl finnish 


! wder card 


ingec wr (| pel buttons of harms margin of 


to Your Class 


order card bound into this t. Soon after 
room set of the first issue 


How to Present Senior Scholastic 


your ¢ lass 
you will also 
acknow 


This form enables you to con 


lL. On the you receive 


write the students 
Put a check 
to indicate that the 


Then, after filling in 


information on the card 


1 ti number of 


you have in your clas receive i special ledgment 


mark in the 
wader 1s tentative 
the other 


ih iil 


form 
firm or revise the quantity of copies 
you originally ordered. It is important 
so that no time is lost in \ that you mail the form back to us with 
s of Senton SCHOLASTK rit in 3 may 
1 the exact number of copies you wish 


box 


it once 


shipping copie weeks so that you receive 


for all 


your students 





W hen the magazines arrive remove 
the top copy from the package (This 
is your free copy of the Teacher Edi 
Distribute the other copies to 
students. Give them an oppor 
tunity to examine the magazine and 
discuss the contents with them. Ex 
plain that the magazine will help make 
schoolwork more interesting by sup- 
plementing their textbooks with Poa 4 
up-to-date materials. Point out that the 
nagazine also contains many features for their interest and 
entertainment, such as jokes, sports, movies, TV, et« 


This card will bring 


SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


to all the students in your class 


tion. ) 
your 


To order SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, fill in and 
mail one of these cards. Tentative orders 
may be revised within three weeks after the 
receipt of the first issue. Please pass the 
second card along to a _ teacher-friend. 
School subscription price: 65¢ per student 
per semester. 


3. Tell your students that a subscrip- 
tion to Senior SCHOLASTIC costs 65¢ 
per student per semester, actually only 
4 1/3¢ per copy. Suggest that they take 
the magazine home to show their par- 
ents with the explanation that it is to 
be used for class discussion and study 
and that each student should have his 
own copy 





















YOU CAN CARRY 
THE INK RIGHT 
IN YOUR POCKET 
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SHEAFFERS~ | 
CARTRIDGE PEN 


Catch the surprised looks around you when you fill your 
exciting, new Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. And be ready with the 
answers: “Yes, it's a fountain pen—you can tell by the point. 
But it fills like a ballpoint. It's clean and neat—messy ink bottles i 
are out. The cartridges? Unbreakable, and leakproof, too. It's 

the low-price pen with high-price features.” 





= 


Rainbow of 1) 95 combinations 


BARREL ay, . | 
"¢ with 2 a cartridges { 


- Extra cartridges In handy 5-Pack 


UST prop sk” 


“a the fountain | 
that fills bike aballpint Ff 


.W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, iowa, U.S.A. « !n Canada: Goderich, Ont. + '!n Australia: Melbourne « tn Great Britain: London | 





“| got a swell deal 
from my Army Recruiter” 


“He showed me how to choose 
my technical course 
hefore enlistment” 


“After looking into the other services, I picked Army because it really 

offers you the best deal—a chance to choose just the job training you 

want before you enlist. | was sure surprised at how many courses there 

were to choose from— over 100! I picked Construction Drafting, and 

the course is even better than I'd expected. It's giving me the practical 

experience I need to become an expert in my field. What's more, I've 

got a chance to take even more courses later on. Believe me, only the 

, , . Army guarantees you this sort of training. Why don’t you find out 
M/Sg}. Alfred De Baun about this program from your Army Recruiter? My recruiter was a 


Army Recruiter real nice guy and sure helped me get what I wanted.”’ 
Cleveland, Ohio ’ 


yy {ition 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER OFFERS YOU | “crate tli Ohio 
THIS SAME SPECIAL DEAL 


The Army Recruiter in your town can give you that a place in class is reserved for you after high 








the same deal Henry’s got. There are over JOO school graduation, And not until then do you 
courses to choose from—photography, medicine, actually enlist. If you're a senior, you can prepare 
finance, communications, engineering prac- yourself for a rewarding future right now! Just 
tically everything. And the course you pick iS the see your Army Recruiter and reserve the course 


course you get! You receive a written guarantee of your choice—at no obligation! 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 





Orchids 
Dear Editor 

Since reading my first copy of Senior 
Scholastic, 1 have looked forward to 
receiving the succeeding My 
and | your magazine 
ery much, 


issues 
parents enjoy 

| have found that your articles on cur- 
rent affairs are especially instructive, be- 
newcasters give the 
background of a news incident, Your 
series “Words That Shaped America” 
American History 
Your weekly “Forum Topic of 
the Week” gives pro and con views on 


Cause seldom 


helps me in my 
studies 


many controversial subjects of interest 
to teen-agers 
and the many 
features in Senior Scholastic 
Ellen Elson 
St. Mary's High 
Phoenix, Arizona 


| appreciate these 


ther 


Rock ‘n’ Roll Again 
Dear Editor 


I want to say that I enjoy your maga- 
zine very much, I read thoroughly the 
to the Editor” column (Nov 

and now I'd like to add my 
omments about rock ‘n’ roll. 

lo the normal American youth of 
rock ‘n’ roll is just a beat and 
i daneeable rhythm comparable to the 
1920's. Teen-agers 
should have fun, listen to good music, 
are good 
songs and bad songs in every type of 
rritisie 

Decent rock and roll music is pleas- 
fun to hear. It 
couldn't possibly cause riots and juve- 


Letters 
15 issue), 


today 
Charleston of the 


ind sing. However, there 


int, entertaining, and 


These are caused by 
bad 
disease: a that 
a happy home 
life, good upbringing, and good school- 


nile cle linquenc y 


wmething far more serious, For 


behavior is a disease 


in be cured only by 


ng 
Ve ople 


shouldn't blame a 


CHUSINA Crimes 


type of 
nusic for Instead, we 
should attack such things as the liquo1 
good music alone. 
The trouble begap ago, when 
children were allowed to grow into 
idolescents who lacked the right atti- 
tude toward home, country, and God. 

We appreciate your wonderful maga- 
ine and to thank pre 
enting topics for and for 
providing us with opportunities to air 


problem and leave 
years 


want you tor 


discussion 


ur own opinions 
Patricia Jacobsen 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


Vote at 187 
Dear Editor: 


I enjoy reading your interesting news 
items. They keep me in close touch 
with what's happening in the world 
today 

In your article, “Should 18-year-olds 
Vote?” (see Forum Topic of the Week— 
Nov. 1 issue), the main question was 
whether a constitutional amendment 
should be approved lowering the vot- 
ing age to 18 in all 48 states. 

I think 18-year-olds should be al- 
lowed to vote. The 18-year-old boys 
and girls of today are as mature men- 
tally as 2l-year-olds. We should also 
keep in mind that when a boy reaches 
the age of 18 in the U. S., he is drafted 
into the Army. I agree With President 
Eisenhower's words: “If a citizen is old 
enough to fight, he is also old enough 
to vote.” 

Frances M. Flowers 
Luther P. Jackson High 
Dendoon, Virginia 


More on Safe Driving 
Dear Editor: 

My classmates and | are very inter- 
ested in reading the articles which ap- 
pear in Senior Scholastic. We would like 
to see you print some more artic les about 
safe driving. These would be very im- 
portant for us, because we are taking 
Driver Training this year. 

Dorothy Lyman 
Kansas School for the Deaf 
Olathe, Kansas 


Cheating 
Dear Editor 

What is more disgraceful than to see 
young people in high school cheat? 
During a quiz in my Latin class, many 
students will ask their neighbors ques- 
tions and even compare papers. 

To many the mark that 
cheating brings is the most important 
thing. But I would rather get a D 
fairly than an A by cheating. 

Why do students cheat? In 
cases, I suppose it’s because of pres- 
sure at But marks are not as 
important as truth and honesty. 

B. B. 
Cornish 
Maine 


students 


some 


home 


(For an article dealing with the prob- 
lem of cheating in schools, see the 
“Forum Topic of the Week” in next 


week's issue.—Editors) 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





NATO Chief 


- Meet General Lauris Norstad, Supreme 


Commander of Allied Forces in Europe 


| ESPITE the tenseness of the world situation, the Rus 
sians won't pull the trigger on the first shot right now 
They don’t want to call down an atomic war on their 
heads by setting off an all-out conflict 
This is the belief of General Lauris Norstad, a tall, slim 


graving four-star general, who is third-ranking officer in the 


United States Air Force 

What Genef&l Norstad believes is particularly important 
for he is the m Supreme Commander of the militars 
forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Recently we talked for nearly two hours with General 
N@stad in his headquarters at SHAPE (Supreme Head 
quarters Allied Powers Europe) just outside Pari: 

he first point he stressed was that politic al and economic 
cooperation are a stronger preventive of war today than 
the might of arms alone 

“Too many people,” General Norstad stated forcefully 
“look upon a deterrent force only as a destructive force 
This is not necessarily so. Our most powerful deterrent is 


something that prevents circumstances leading to war.’ 


The 15 NATO Countries Will Stick Together 


At the same time 
that NATO is a powerful atomic force 


the air and on the ground—and that this force stands ready 


General Norstad made it plainly clea 
in being—both in 
for instant retaliation in case the Russians make any move 
to start an all-out wa) 

“If we fail to exercise instant retaliation,” said General 
Norstad, “then NATO's job is finished and we 
well close up shop. But they must be the agcresso 


“At this point General Norstad ros 


might as 


to space the floor 
ind state emphatic il] 

“I'd like to stress two other points. First, no one has the 
authority to turm loose atomic weapons under any circum 


authority of SHAPE Head 


arte fines ‘ , *n we have , 
quarters. And I’m not too sure that even have the 


stances without the specifi 


iuthority to give such an order 

‘Second, NATO countries will stick together when the 
chips are down. There may be disagreement or dissatisfac 
tion on individual issues from time to time, but on the 


over-all aim—peace for the world—NATO is united.” 


vy yy QUOTE OF THE WEEK yy x xx 


it's not so much where we stand as in what direction we're 
going. —Oliver Wendell Holmes 


The first airman to head NATO's military forees, Gen 
eral Norstad is still often referred to as the “boy 
even though he is 49. With his thick, wa 
good looks, he typifies the Hollywood idea of an Air Force 
hero. But to those who work for and with him, he present 
In thi 
eral Norstad has geared h "et become what fellow 
officers call a “precisi 

Ceneral Nor then a young lieutenant colonel, first 
attracted the eye of General Eisenhower early in) World 
War If. The Presiden iid, “I was so impressed with hi 
ind personalit that I ce 


Non les 


hajr and boyish 


an entirely different impressior hydrogen age, Gen 


pristruine 


alertness grasp of problem 


termined never to lose sight of him 

And he never did. After the war, General Eisenhower 
as chief of staff, apy 
Later, when General Eisenhower became 
head of NATO. he made Norstad his le iding air commande 
} 


winted Norstad as his director of plan 


and operations 
and also his golfing partner 
and educated 


father wa 


General Norstad was born in Minne ipolis 
in Red Wing. Minnesota 


minister. Norstad gave up plan for a law 


vhere hi a Lutheran 
career to enter 
West Point. Weak science and mathematics, he graduated 
139th hi 1930 When the | S. entered World 
War IT, he i 
He became 


America younyvest at 45 


issistant chief of staff for air intelligence 


i brig ile! general at 6 and al ! uur tal venet il 


Shy and Retiring, No Party-goer 


Norstad is not much of a party-attender, On 
NATO commander a friend report 


toughest part of the task for him 


Social cutie 


Norstad live in an eighteenth-centur Frenecl 

vith hi vife Isubelle and 18-year-old d wighter Kristin 

10 minutes’ drive trom his SHAPE office. His favorite 

ne ire an occasional round of golf and ty ip hooting 

Two oil painting by President Eisenhower adorn the living 

i portrait of Mrs, Norstad 

ipology, D. D. I 

wnizes the difficulties of his job more than 


Norstad does He 


do the task 


room W ill of his home One 
inscribed — ) | ibelle vit} 
pli re 


convinced, however. that he 


NATO is both good and con tructive, he sa “The 
people believe in it. It is important to the man in the street 
From this belief will come our unity and from this unity 


our strength.” 





OF THE WEEK 


FORUM TOPIC 


THE SENIORITY SYSTEM 


..- Age Before Statesmanship? 





A pro and con discussion: Should the seniority “rule” 


governing chairmanships of Congressional committees be changed? 


Congress. It would be impossible for every Senator and 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 
4 new the 


Wa hington last week 


the 


Representative to study each bill in order to make a 


(Congress since met 


1789 


of its first activities was 


eighty-fifth 


Congressmen 
One 


sound decision on its merits. Instead, 


rely on the judgment of committees. 


committees which will function during 


et up 


current Congressional session 


ongressional committees have 


vork-horses of our Covernment 


Hepre entative serves on at 
assigned 


bill l 


committe in turn, Is 


legislation. When a 
te the cormmittes 


Committees hold hearings and 
vho ive 


decide J 


its 


mitter the bill is a good one 


by Congress, If 
bill, it 
usually 
hills to 


than 10,000 bills 


mend pussue 


approves the recommends 


pass it Congress 
of ‘ 


bac h 


ommittees when come 


year mor 


YES! 


1. The seniority system puts the em- 
phasis on age, not ability 


The chairmen of Congressional com 
the 
men in Government, A 
tee can kill a bill by failing to 
it. Or a 
basic ally 
the 
when a particular bill shall or shall not 


mittees are among most powerful 


our commit 
act on 
alter a_ bill 

And it is 


“A ho 


committee can 


by re writing it 


committe chairman de« ides 
be called up for consideration 

Under the the mem 
of the with the 
longest record of uninterrupted service 
Thus, if the Demo 


do 


semority rule 


ber majority party 
becomes chairman 


crats control Congress—as they now 
the Democrat with the longest record 

of uninterrupted service on each com 

mittee becomes chairman 
The of this 


system turns over Congress’ most im 


very nature seniority 


portant jobs to its oldest members 
those who have been re-elected continu- 
ously by their districts for many terms. 


It follows, too, that the longest-serving 


often been called the 

bac h 
least one 
a parti ular 
introduced, it is 
dealing with that field 
listen 


irguments for or against the 


the committee dis 
that 


follows the recommendation 


As a consequence, the chairman of each committee 


and 
committee. Each 
field of 


referred 


Senator 


up for 
Committee 


to seniority rule 


bill. If the com 


it votes to recom 


witnesses 


majority party 


committee 


Congress not This seniority 


vote called it a system 


are introduced in 


members of Congress would, in most 
cases, be oldest in age too. 

In the new Senate, for example, the 
of 
committees over 65 years old. Two 
of 80. In the 
House of Representatives, eight chair- 


present chairmen seven important 
are 
these seven are over 
men are over 65 


Sixty-five is considered retirement 
age in most businesses, If we keep the 
Congressional seniority system, aren't 
we likely to have Congress run by old 
men who are completely out of totich 


with today’s world? 


2. Committee chairmen should be cho- 
sen solely for their abilities. 


The system can 
the of persons 
by temperament or ability to positions 
of great influence 

The seniority system also prevents 
unusually well qualified “younger” Con- 


result in 
unsuited 


semority 
appointment 


gressmen from assuming positions of 
responsibility. Thus the talents for 
which they were elected are wasted. 
“Leadership ability does not come 
from experience alone,” Senator Hubert 


He can prevent 


consideration 
chairmanships 
‘this 
(the 
longest continuous record of service on a particular 
becomes 


system 


assumes great importance. He can use his position to 


bring about changes he wants made in a bill. 


a bill from being debated on the 


floor of Congress simply by refusing to bring the bill 


his committee. . 


in 
the 
the 


the 


governed 
the 


control ) 


are 
that 
in 


by 
of 


has 


means member 


party who 


chairman. 


has been under attack for 


many years. Former President Harry S. Truman once 


of 


“seniority and senility.” 


Should the seniority system be abolished? 


Humphrey (Dem., Minn.) told Senior 
Scholastic. “The great disadvantage of 
the that the 
available men are not necessarily chair 
ing our committees. This is a tremen 
dous disadvantage because of the all- 
important role played by the commit- 
tees in Congress.” 

“The system,” adds Sen 
ator Humphrey, “is one of the sacred 
cows of the Congress, guarded carefully 
by those who are permitted te retain 
power in Congress through its rigidity.” 


seniority system is best 


seniority 


3. The seniority system is undemo- 
cratic. 


The greatness of America comes from 
its fundamental concept that each man 
has a fair and equal opportunity to 
reach the top. 

American democracy thus rejects 
the principle behind the seniority sys 
tem. The seniority system sets a pat- 
tern for automatic succession to power 
In a democracy, however, succession to 
leadership should never be automatic 
The people choose representatives to 
Congress on the basis of their ability 
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The same rule should apply to Congress 
itself. 

Since Congress is elected directly 
by the people, Congress should elect 
committee chairmen directly from 
its most qualified members. There 
should be no thought of seniority—only 
of a man’s talents and abilities 


NO! 


1. Seniority in most cases means ex- 
perience. 


The seniority system fo selecting 
committee chairmen does more than 
put “old men” in the top positions. It 
gives us chairmen who have served 
longest on the committee. They have 
thus accumulated the greatest amount 
of experience in handling the commit 
tee’s affairs. 

A newcomer, although he may have 
considerable outside experience in a 
particular field, may not necessarily 
make the best chairman of a Congres 
sional committee in that field 

A new Senator or Representative, tor 
example, may have a distinguished rec 
ord as a eollege professor. But that does 
not mean he would make the _ best 
chairman for the Committee on Labor 
and Education. His duties as chairman 
of that committee require more than a 
knowledge of education. They also re 
quire a thorough knowledge of Con 
gressional procedures and of Govern 
ment operations 


2. The seniority rule prevents bitter 
contests from developing for committee 
chairmanships. 


Here’s what Senator J. W. Fulbright 
(Dem., Ark.) told Senior Scholastic 

“The principal advantage of the 
seniority rule is that it provides an 
automatic method of selecting the chair 
man, As a general rule, the member 
with the most experience will make an 
adequate chairman. And since he as- 
sumes this responsibility without hav 
ing contested the matter with his col 
leagues, he usually receives loyal sup 
port. 

“If, under the circumstances existing 
in the Senate, the chairman should be 
selected as a result of a campaign for 
the position (which would often cause 
bitter personal feelings), it would 
probably create an atmosphere which 
would not contribute to the efficient 
functioning of the organization.” 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith (Rep 
Me.) told Senior Scholastic: “If the 
semority system were to be disc arded 
you would see very intensive ‘politick 
ing’ inside the House and Senate in 
contests for the chairmanships—with an 
even more rigid contro] being exercised 
by the respective party leaders over 
individual membe There is alread 
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“Not a very practical way to run a railroad.” 


too much of this without increasing 
and intensifying it 

“It is interesting to note added Sen 
ator Smith, “that the seniority system 
is followed in many other fields such 
as that of labor relations—without any 
serious proposals being made to discard 
it in those fields. And we must not 
forget that our very family life is run 
on the seniority system 


3. Congress can by-pass the seniority 
system any time it wants to 


Actually, there is no written rule o1 
law that requires Congress to pick its 
committee chairmen on the basis of 
seniority, 

Former Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
(Dem., N.Y.), who has just retired 
from the Senate at the age of 78, ex 
plained it this way for Senior Scho 
lastic 

“There is no statute nor rule provid 
ing for the election of a chairman be 
cause of seniority. But the custom or 
tradition has been almost invariably 
followed and therefore has nearly the 
force and effect of a rule 

“The Senate has the right to select 
by vote the members and the chairmen 
of each committee. There have been 
precedents, although not man where 
the Senate decided not to elect a mem 
ber as chairman in spite of his seniority 


\ i matter of fact it the last ses 


ion of Congress, | opposed on the Hooy 
of the Senate the selection of Senator 
[James] Eastland (Dem., Miss.) a 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
The question was put to a vote, but 
there were only two votes against hi 
selection, These were cast by Senato: 
Wayne] Morse (Dem., Ore.) and my 
self. We did so because we felt that 
Senator Eastland was not qualified t 
be chairman of the Judiciary Commit 
tee. If a majority of the Senate had 
voted with us he would not have been 
chose 

“I, myself, see grave defects in the 
seniority system. There have been man 
occasions when it has resulted in the 
frustration of the majority will, Yet 
I cannot think of any system that would 
necessarily work any better 

“I hope, however, that the time will 
come when the Senate will not 
strongly feel itself bound by custon 
and will reject any candidate for the 
chairmanship of a committee who i 
not qualified 7 

Senator Clifford P. Case (Kep., N.J 
told Senior Scholastic: “With all its fail 
ings, I think the seniority system work 
fairly well on the whole [ Yet 
when a Senator has demonstrated b 
his conduct unfitness to hold a partic 
las chairmanship I believe other Ser 
ators have a right and a responsibilit 


to IP Pose hi election” 








GREAT BRITAIN... 
The Tight Little Island Tightens Its Belt 


The British are faced with another dose of “austerity” 





as troubles abroad pile up and inflation grows at home 


AST month, Britain's lean and pol 

ished prime minister, Sir Anthony 
Eden, flew back to damp and chilly 
London. Three weeks before—on doc 
tors’ orders—an exhausted and over 
worked Eden had winged his way to 
the sunny West Indies island of Jamaica 
n search of rest and seclusion 

Behind him, Sir Anthony had left his 
Cabinet ministers to juggle a hot politi 
cal firecracker—the Suez crisis. They 
vere forced to deal as best they could 
with the economic and political mess 
resulting from Britain’s invasion of 
Kigypt early last November (see major 
foreign articles in November 19 and 
January 4 issues). The Suez Canal, 
Britain's lifeline to the Middle East and 
Asia, had been blocked by sunken ships 

Eden had left in a hail of angry criti 
cism of his leadership. Even within his 
own Conservative politic il party the 
majority party in Britain's Parliament 
hitter voices were raised 

But it was a refreshed and smiling 
Sir Anthony who returned from the 
varm beaches of Jamaica. Suntanned 
and fit, he defended intervention in 
Egypt with these forceful words 

| am more convinced than | 
have been about anything in my politi 
cal life that we were right ind his 


torv Ww I] prove it 


Troubles at Home and Abroad 


The prime minister soon found him 
self facing graver political and economi 
trouble | than his confide nt manner sug 
gested. The choking of the Suez ¢ inal 
had cut Britain's trade and oil lifeline 
It had been cut at a time when Brit 
ns CCOMOTNIC headac he ' were alre idly 
ilarming. At home, the British nation 
vas sharply split as to the wisdom of 
invading Egypt 


Eden's action in 


Abroad, especially among the former 
colonies—now infant nations—of the 
Middle and Far East, Britain's sharply) 
declining: prestige fell to a new low 
These nations accused Britain of trving 
store “Western colonialism 








Most observers agree that Eden and 
his government are skating on the thin- 
nest of political ice. Two big questions 
being debated in British political circles 
are 

How long would the dapper prime 
minister continue to hold office? 

If dwindling popular support should 
force Eden from power, would the Con- 
servativé party—which has controlled 
the government of Britain since 1951 
suffer a similar fate? 

No one was debating such questions 
a year and a half ago. At that time, the 
great Conservative statesman, Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, had just stepped down 
from the office of prime minister at the 
venerable age of 80. As his hand-picked 
successor, ( hurchill chose his long time 
second in command, Sir Anthony Eden, 
then Britain’s foreign minister. 


Britain's Basic Problems 


Eden was not, like Churchill, a stir 
ring speechmaker or fiery leader. But he 
had many years of political experience 
(see World Personality) and proven 
courage and ability. They seemed to 
make Sir Winston's “heir apparent” a 
logical choice for prime minister 

Sir Anthony insisted, however, on 
first winning his own spurs in political 
battle. After he became prime minister, 
Eden resigned and called for a general 
election. He wanted to prove that he 
had the support of the British voting 
public in his own right 

Eden was rewarded by a striking vic 
ory at the polls. The Conservatives 
were returned to power with an over 
all majority of 59 seats—66 more than 
the Labor (Socialist) party, the major 
ypposition group. It was generally con 
ceded after the May, 1955, elections 
that Eden and his government could 
easily remain in power during the full 
parliamentary term of five years. 

The new prime minister had little 
pportunity to sit back and enjoy his 
election triumph. Eden soon became en 
tangled in an endless chain of troubles 


The Suez orisis is merely the latest—and 
the most severe. Many of these troubles 
stemmed from certain basic problems 
problems that Britain must overcome if 
she is to maintain her place among the 
world’s leading nations. These prob- 
lems, in turn, become clear only after 
closer examination of the British econ 
omv and what makes it tick. 

First and foremost, the economic live 
lihood of the small, island-nation de 
pends directly on its success as “work 
shop to the world.” Britain's main assets 
are her highly skilled workers, her hum 
ming factories, and her large deposits 
of coal. The nation’s industries rank 
second only to the U. S. in exporting 
manufactured goods. 

Britain raises only about half the 
food it needs for its growing population 
(now 51,000,000). It must exchangs 
its manufactures for food from abroad 





British craftsmanship is noted world over. 
Exports of goods made by her work- 
ers enable Britain to buy food abroad 
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if it is not to starve. Britain must also 
import most of its key raw materials 
100 per cent of its copper, lead, rubber, 
oil, zinc, and cotton, as well as 50 per 
cent of the iron ore it needs 

The nation’s busy factories swallow 
up huge amounts of these and other raw 
materials. The finished factory products 

in the form of exports—go to help “pay 
Britain’s way” in world trade. With the 
money Britain earns from the sale of 
such manufactures as autos and ma- 
chinery, Britain pays for the food and 
raw materials she must have to live. 

The “tight little island” has long 
recognized that it must “export or die.” 
When Britain's over-all trade drops, the 
country’s standard of living takes a 
plunge 


Bleak Years of Austerity 


Since the early 1900's Britain’s visible 
exports—the manufactured goods she 
sells abroad—have not been enough to 
pay for her imports. But she has been 
ible to make up the difference with her 
invisible exports. These include earnings 
from her great merchant fleet, civil 
aviation, the sale of insurance abroad 
ind dividends from profitable foreign 
investments—parti ularly in her overseas 
possessions 

Britain can import $1,600,000,000 
more than she exports in goods. The 
money to pay for these additional im 
ports is obtained from income on in 
visibles. But if Britain goes above this 
figure, she is in economic hot water 

During the past 15 years Britain’s 

















for export was low 
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SHRUNK!—The drama of the Suez Crisis in two acts 


economy has suffered a series of body 
blows. The ravages of World War Il 
sapped the strength of the country s in 
dustry. Many British factories were con 
verted to armaments production during 
the war years. Other plants were de 
stroyed or damaged by enemy bombers 
To keep herself going, Britain was 
obliged to sell many of her overseas in 
vestments. After the war, production 
Britain struggled 
to rebuild her peacetime industry, but 
she needed help. 

Chis was the bleak postwar period 
of the late 1940’s—the gray era of Brit 
ish “austerity.” It was a time when a 
slice of bacon and a couple of eggs 
were a luxury in the tightly rationed 
country. It was a time when the Labor 
government imposed stiff sales taxes on 
the things Britain must export to live 
The object was to keep the British from 
buying their own products. To help 
Britain get back on her feet, the U.S 
gave its ally almost $7,400,000,000 in 
loans or outright gifts 

With the big boost from America 


British industry managed to bounce 
back. Production levels rose higher than 
ever before. British goods began to win 
back their traditional place in the world 
market 


Nation on a Buying Spree 


Heartened by this success, after the 
1951 election the Conservative party 
did away with rationing. Workers could 
pur hase more goods Industries were 
allowed more profits 

Results of the government's actions 
were astonishing. Production climbed 
ste eply By 1953, export volume jumped 
70 per cent over pre-World War I 
levels. By 1954, Britain had the highest 
The Brit 


ish people after long years of hard times 


standard of living in | urope 


and self-di cipline let themselves go 
Chey splurged on the things the had 
dreamed of owning—bicycles and re 
frigerators, radios and autos. This sud 
den demand for all types of goods drove 
prices skyward—bringing inflation 


Phe nation-wide spending spree con 





Britain has large coal deposits. Many, however, are far underground and 
not all mines are mechanized (as in mine in photo). Britain depends on 
oll for much of her power, is now rushing to build atomic power plants 


All photos from British Lnformation Her ) 
More than half of Britain's exports consist of tools 
and heavy machinery, such as this 73,000 hp tur- 
bine for generating electricity, made for Portugal. 
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tinued in full force through 1955 and 
1956. It has threatened the British 
economy on two fronts 

First, huge purchases of products at 
home sliced deeply into the stocks avail- 
able for export. The cold hard facts are 
that Britain was—and is—importing far 
more than it is exporting. This situation 
could, if it continued for very long, re- 
ult in economic disaster. 

Second, rising costs of British goods 
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KIRK photo 


Front benches in British House of Com- 
mons are two sword lengths apart. 


In the Houses of Parliament one 
feels the beat of Britain’s pulse. Here 
the pomp of the past surges into the 
present, And here, in the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons, 
Britain's future is forged in the hot 
crosstire of debate 

The rules that govern Britain's 
law-making are as ancient as the 
monuments of her greatness. But 
they are remarkably flexible, for they 
are based on fair play 

For example, the 630 members of 
the House of ( OmMmMons choose the 
Speaker on his reputation for fair 
ness and his ability to control debate 
The Speaker need not be a member 
of the Government (majority) party 
and frequently is not 

If the voting on a bill results in a 
tie, the Speaker has the deciding 
vote. But he casts his vote in a way 
that will permit the question to be 
debated again at another “sitting” of 
Commons 

Dr. Horace M. King, Laborite 
member of Commons, told us that if 
a member tried to use filibustering 
tactics the Speaker could cut him off 
in the middle of a sentence. “And it 
would be a long time,” Dr. King 
added, “before the member would 
again be ‘recognized’ by the Speaker.” 

The Speaker also appoints chair- 
men of Standing Committees. Chair- 
men need not be members of the 
Government party. They, too, are 





are sending customers to cheaper mar- 
kets. Britain is having more and more 
difficulty competing against her former 
enemies of World War Il—West Ger- 
many and Japan. West Germany, for 
example, has already nosed Britain out 
of first place as Latin America’s store- 
keeper. West German bicycles have 
won the market away from British bikes 
in the U. S. Both Japan and West Ger- 
many are offering the British tough 





selected for ability and fairness, al- 
though committees are made up of 
members of all parties in the same 
proportion as in the whole House. 
(See Forum Topic of the Week, pp 
6-7.) 

Front benches on the sides of Com- 
mons are “two sword lengths” apart 
(see photo), with a long table be- 
tween them. Front benchers on the 
Government side (to the right of the 
Speaker) are Cabinet ministers. On 
the Opposition side, front benchers 
are leaders of the larger of the two 
minority parties (Labor party). They 
are known as the “Shadow Cabinet.” 

It is usual for front benchers to 
prop up their feet on the table. This 
is no sneer of disdain for the man 
who has the floor. “It is a privilege,” 
Dr. King pointed out, “one of the 
privileges that comes with being a 
front bencher. I have seen a short 
man wriggle down in his seat until 
only the back of his neck touched 
the bench, in order to hoist his feet 
on the table.” 


Questions Must Be Answered 


A unique check on the Govern- 
ment party is “Question Time,” 
which closely resembles a press con- 
ference in our own country. This is 
a daily hour (usually immediately 
after the House of Commons comes 
to order at 2:30 in the afternoon) 
during which any member may 
question any minister. Questions, 
printed on the “Order Sheet” for that 
day, are answered orally by the 
minister to whom they are addressed. 

Answers rarely are evasive, we 
learned from Mr. John C. Jennings, 
Conservative member. “Evasion gives 
the Opposition a chance to slash 
away at the Government.” 

On a recent day when we watched 
the House of Commons in session 
there were 59 questions for oral 
answer. Some of the answers sent re- 
porters scurrying to their telephones. 
This was democracy in action in the 
“Mother of Parliaments.” —E. B. 








competition in the Middle and Far East. 

The trade picture—on which Britain’s 
future depends—is not altogether black. 
Finished metal goods are gradually re- 
placing textiles as Britain's chief export. 
Britain’s slice of the market for machine 
tools, electrical products, and farm 
equipment has become much bigger. 
The island-nation has also won a major 
place in overseas construction of fac- 
tories, pipelines, refineries, and office 
buildings. 

The British aircraft industry, first in 
the field with commercial jet airliners, 
helped lift British sales to the U. S. by 
15 per cent during the first half of 1956. 

British government leaders are trying 
to narrow the gap between exports and 
imports. Yet, in 1955 alone, the visible 
trade deficit leaped to $2,301,000,000 
$624,000,000 more than it was in 1954, 
and about a billion dollars more than it 
should have been. 


To Reduce Buying at Home 


At the same time, the government's 
reserves in dollars and gold have stead- 
ily declined. By late November of 1956 
these reserves had plummeted to an 
alarming $1,900,000,000. (Because Brit- 
ain is an importing nation, she must 
always have considerable reserves of 
gold and dollars—readily exchangeable 

on hand. Danger level for these re- 
serves is anything below the $2,000,- 
000,000 mark. ) 

Despite Britain’s economic crisis, the 
government of Prime Minister Eden has 
not been eager to steer Britain back on 
the unwelcome road to austerity. But 
Sir Anthony has taken some firm steps 
to restore the British economy to a 
healthier state. 

To reduce buying at home, sales 
taxes on radios, television sets, washing 
machines, and cars have been upped to 
60 per cent of the wholesale price. 
People buying on the installment plan 
must now make a down payment of up 
to 50 per cent of the full price. Govern- 
ment subsidies to farmers on wheat and 
milk have been ended. The costs of 
bread and milk have gone up, soaking 
up (according to government reasoning) 
excess money which might otherwise be 
used to buy goods intended for export 

Sir Anthony has called on British in 
dustries to keep the prices of factory 
products down. He has urged workers 
not to insist on higher wages. And he 
has appealed to the British people as a 
whole to slow its buying spree, so that 
inflationary pressures may be brought 
to a halt. 

Some Britons say Sir Anthony is not 
doing enough to stop the mounting cost 
of living. Others have attacked the 
prime minister for introducing “harsh” 
buying controls which might bring an 
end to the boom with its high wages 
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its high profits, and its full-employment. ’ _ 
There has been a running fire of 

: angry criticism aimed at Sir Anthony 

tor his handling of internal economic 
problems. But he has been even more * oe 

severely taken to task for his manage- Britain S Top Man 
ment of British foreign affairs. This has 
been particularly true of Eden's policies 
toward the Middle East : al , 

Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden 
Waning Power Abroad 
Until World War Il, Britain's influ Crises are nothing new to Sir An 
ence in the Middle East had been strong thony Eden. He's been in and out ' 

1 But in this region, as elsewhere in the of the thickest of them practically : ; 
world, British power has been on the all his 59 years. seer wan ruined, ‘Then came Wodld 
wane. Powerful forces of nationalism Perhaps the most noteworthy char- War II and some of Britain’s darkest 
have been on the rise acteristic of Eden is his hatred of days. People began to realize how 

Britain's rule over her island-colony violence. Biographers -have traced — right Eden had been. When Winston 
of Cyprus in the eastern Mediterranean this to Eden’s childhood and the Churchill became Britain's war-time 
is being challenged by a violent rebel heated family disputes between his prime minister, he called Eden back 
lion of the Cypriot people. Cypriotes of mother and father, Sir William Eden into the government as foreign sec 
Greek descent—who make up the vast nicknamed the “Bloody Baronet” retary, 
majority on the island—seek the right to because of his fiery temper After World War Il, Eden's party 
self-rule. Union th Greece is their Eden’s hatred of violence has an (the Conservatives) lost control of 

‘ ultimate goal. (See U. $. and World other root: nine of his 28 classmates the government to the Labor party 
Affairs Annual, October 18 issue. ) ; at Eton were slain in World War I. — But in 1951, the Conservatives were 

rhe decline of British power has also > ~Two of his brothers died with them returned to power—bringing back 3 
been sharply illustrated in the Arab 3 pyis eldest son, Simon, was killed in both Churchill and Eden to their old? 
nation of Jordan. For decades, Jordan Burma in World War II. jobs. The two became very much a 
has been closely tied to Britain, Last Eden himself fought in the front government “team.” In 1952, Eden 
October the small Arab country elected lines in World War I—and was deco- married Sir Winston's niece, Clarissa 

j rn anti-British any Ps A ee - rated for rescuing a wounded ser Churchill 
danlan government has announced that 10% de ire. ‘4 

: it 1s ready to dissolve the long-term > Ps oe, Eden won Takes One Step at a Time 

1 Anglo-Jordanian military alliance (see high honors for his work in Oriental [wo years ago. when Churchill 

; news pages, October 25 issue), languages. For a while, after World (then 80) decided to retire, Eden 

j Eden’s Labor opposition in Parlia War I, he tried his hand at jour- succeeded Sir Winston as prime 
ment has strongly criticized the prime nalism before entering politics. minister 
minister for not having brought peace He rose like a sky-rocket in the To Britons used to Churchill's dra 
to Cyprus. He has been blamed tor the British Foreign Office, which is simi matic temperament, Eden often 
series of setbacks to British interests in lar to our State Department. After seems dull and colorless, Churchill 

: the Middle East ; holding several smaller jobs, he was liked the flamboyant approach; he 

: named Minister for the League of | was always the man of action, Eden, 

| Crushing Blow in Egypt Nations. And in 1935 he became on the other hand, prefers to do , 

if Gravest by tar has been the disastrous Foreign Secretary (equivalent to our — things one step at a time; he prides P 

outcome of Britain's invasion of Ah Secretary of State) — “4 a quiet adjustment ; 
Suez Canal Zone last November. Most - - and the “deft compromise” in inter 
Britons, were in full agreement that their Mere than @ “Glamour Boy national affairs. 
nation had been seriously provoked In those days he was often spoken Chere are times, however, when 
Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasse1 » of as the “glamour boy” of diplo Eden lets loose some of the fire in 
had seized the internationally owned macy. His dapper good looks and _ side him. His prepared speeches often 
Suez Canal—which crosses Egyptian % Well-tailored clothes were interna- sound flat and deliberate but when 
territory—last July. And he had refused tionally famous. But in 1938, Eden he speaks “off the cuff” his remarks 

| to allow the canal to be put under inter > convinced many people that he was sometimes become scaldingly hot 
national supervision (see major article ; much more than a “glamour boy Where he is convinced “principle” is 

on Suez in September 13 issue) Neville Chamberlain was then prime — at stake, he can be as stubborn as an 

British forces were sent into Egypt minister. Dictators Adolf Hitler and ox—with plenty of blunt language to 
with the announced intention of keeping Benito Mussolini were riding high in go along with his stubbornness 
the canal open to all nations. But the Germany and Italy They had loday, Sir Anthony is no longer 

| canal was blocked with sunken ships grabbed land in Europe and Africa, the youthful, debonair diplomat of 

i as a result of Egyptian resistance to the and were getting ready to grab more. some years ago. His physical health 

: British invasion. Instead of safeguarding Eden thought the democrac ies has been a problem in recent months 
an “open waterway,” the British now should stop the dictators. Chamber (he recently spent several weeks on 
see their main trade artery and “short- lain thought peace could be pre- the island of Jamaica recuperating 
cut” to Middle East oil shut tight—per served by appeasing them—by giving from a severe case of exhaustion) 

haps for many months. in to them. In February, 1938, Eden And his political health is equally 

Moreover, Britain suffered ‘a crushing denounced Chamberlain's policy and problematical. The outcome of Eden's 

| blow to its prestige when it was forced resigned as foreign secretary, — gamble in the Suez crisis may hold 

to pull out its forces from Egypt under Many people thought Eden's ca- the key to his future political life. 
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ITHIN the next few days, President 
Eisenhower will take off from 
Washington's National Airport in his 
official airplane, the Columbine IIL. 
The silvery craft will head due west. 
The flight mission: ga Presidential tour 
of inspection of one of the worst 
droughts in the nation’s history 
For a crippling drought has silently 
reached disaster proportions in Ameri- 
very heartland—our great South- 
west. Hardest hit states are Texas, 
Oklahoma Missouri, Kansas, New 
Mexico, and Utah. Nebraska, Arizona, 
and Colorado are also rapidly approach- 
stage map on 


ca's 


ing the critical (see 
opposite page). 

From the windows of the Columbine, 
President Eisenhower will be able to 
scan a scarred wasteland that stretches 
from horizon tO horizon. He will see 
millions of acres of farm and ranch 


lands lying dead and lifeless 


Farms That Blow Away 


len years ago, this cracked and bar- 
ren soil of the Southwest was fertile 
farm and grazing land. Over the past 
decade, however, little rain has fallen 
in the region. Hot, dry winds have 
blown day after day. Seas of grassland 
have been gradually replaced by mile 
after mile of lifeless, powdery dust. 

The President will meet with Federal, 
state, and local officials administering 
drought relief programs. He will be told 
of incidents such as this which took 


ear 


= Visaster 


The rains never come . . . summer after 


summer is dry, hot, and windy... 


United Press photo 


place recently at a sheep auction in a 
small Texan town. A hard-bitten old 
sheepman, a potential buyer, glanced 
at the sheep being auctioned and 
walked wearily away. “I can’t bear to 
look at them,” he muttered. The sheep 
were starving to death. Their grazing 
land had been baked to a crisp. 

Destructive effects of the drought 
may soon be felt in cities thousands of 
miles away. Farmers in the Southwest 
are broke and hopelessly in debt. They 
cannot buy farm equipment, automo- 
biles, TV sets, refrigerators, and other 
uppliances. Loss of this market could 
force manufacturers of these products 
to cut back production. This could re- 
sult in a decrease in employment. 

Farmers in the Southwest still shud- 
der when they recall the Dust Bowl 
catastrophe of 25 years ago. At that 
time, a great drought gripped the mid- 
lands of the U.S. Farm land was turned 
into desert. Strong winds swept dry 
top soil into suffocating clouds of dust 
which blanked out sunlight half a con- 
tinent away. Thousands of poverty- 
stricken farm families in the Southwest 
were forced to move. They heaped their 
belongings on old jalopies and rattled 
west to California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. This tattered exodus came to be 
known as the Great Migration of the 
early 1930's. 

In the late 1930's, however, abun- 
dant rain began to fall once again on 
the parched Southwest. This rain, plus 


and the land and the people 


of the Southwest face ruin 


reclamation measures on which the 
Federal Government had spent millions, 
halted the spread of the Dust Bowl. 

By 1941, when the U. S. was forced 
irito World War II, the Southwest had 
regained its fertility. During the war, 
we had to feed ourselves and our Allies. 
This inereased demand for food made 
prices soar on wheat, corn, and cattle. 
This meant that farmers could make a 
lot of money by raising these scarce 
foodstuffs. The farmers of the South 
west, battered by the depression and 
drought of the 1930%, needed little fur- 
ther encouragement. 


Tired and Overworked Soil 

Spurred by the promise of wealth, 
Southwest farmers planted wheat, cot- 
ton, grain sorghums, and other food- 
stuffs in great quantities. Large herds 
of cattle and sheep were put to graze 
on the grassland that remained. 

But most of the Southwest is what 
is known as “marginal land.” It is suit- 
able only for livestock grazing—not 
farming. It will support crops over a 
long period of time only if there is plen- 
tiful rainfall and scientific farming 
methods are used. 

During tke war, farmers planted their 
fields intensively year after year. They 
did not “rest” the soil. Even after the 
war's end, there was no cutback in crop 
production. High Federal farm price 
supports encouraged farmers to keep 
producing at full blast. Under this 





strain, the soi] began to be exhausted. 

Disaster struck again in 1949. Rain 
ceased to fall on the Southwest. Tem- 
peratures climbed to 100 degrees and 
higher, and stayed there for months. 
Summer after summer was dry, hot, 
and windy. Winters, even the snow was 
scarce. Evefy drop of moisture was 
baked out of the land. Crops shriveled 
up. The top soil blew away in great 
clouds of dust like those of the 1930's. 
And grass that had escaped the plough 
and the teeth of livestock became brittle 
and died. 

The drought spread. Its dust choked 
out vegetation in an ever-widening 
circle. Today, six states lie stricken. 
Neighboring states-are desperate, In 
addition, the water table—the amount 
of water available beneath the surface 
of the ground—has been falling through- 
out the whole of the Southwest. 


Federal Relief Measures 


President Eisenhower has declared 
all of Oklahoma, most of Texas and 
New Mexico, and part of Utah to be 
drought disaster areas. Farmers in these 
areas receive Federal aid to help them 
procure grain, hay, and roughage. 

The Federal Government has also 
sought to aid drought victims in other 
ways. Income tax payments are being 
suspended, They are being given credit. 
And railroads are permitted to lower 
freight rates on feed. Drought victims 
are eligible for soil bank grants, although 
they have no crops to withdraw from 
production (which is required for 
eligibility ). 

But these are only emergency meas- 
ures. They do not repair damaged soil 
Unless taken, 
farmers will continue to lose millions 
of dollars. “Foundation” herds of cattle 
already threat 


permanent steps are 


used for breeding) are 
ened with extinction 


Restoring the Good Earth 


Some there is little 


hope for the people of the Southwest 


observers Say 


The coming year promises little rain 
owns and villages, as well as farms 
have already seen their wells run dry. 
These stricken communities must im- 
port water for both human beings and 
livestock by truck and train. Today, 
water rationing is in effect over most of 
the Southwest. Dallas, Texas, has had 
to tap the salty Red River. The salt 
causes plumbing to rust, but it cannot 
be helped. The salt has also forced the 
people of Dallas to buy drinking water 
by the bottle, but this can’t be helped 
either. 

Although the situation in the South- 
west is desperate, many experts say the 
drought can be licked. But it will take 
and courage 


time. money 


In combating the drought, tHe first 
step is to cut crop production in the 
“marginal land” regions. Nature never 
meant the Southwest's grassy plains to 
be turned into farm land. Farmers must 
let the grasses grow back. The roots of 
these grasses will hold precious top soil 
in place and retain rain water. Today, 
rain water either evaporates soon after 
it hits the ground, or else runs off and 
is never absorbed by the soil. 

In the land that is fertile enough to 
permit farming, “scientific” farming 
methods must be followed. Last year 
Congress passed a law which encour- 
ages scientific farming. The Federal 
Government will pay up to 80 per cent 
of the cost if a farmer builds ponds and 
small earthwork dams to hold back 
swift-running streams, plants cover 
crops (such as rye and clover) with 
long roots that hold top soil and water, 
and sets out shelter belts of trees to cut 
down erosion caused by wind and 
water. 

The Department of Agriculture's Soil 
Conservation Service (SCS) works with 
local conservation groups to teach farm- 
ers these “scientific” farming methods 
Farmers also learn to rotate their crops 
and let alternate strips of land lie fallow 
every few years. SCS also shows farmers 
which land should be used solely for 
grazing, for cotton, for wheat, and for 
other crops. 

One brutal fact still remains 
farmers in the Southwest will have to 
give up farming. For much of that 
country is simply not farming land! 
Even now, it may take Texas at least 


some 


20 years to recover from the present 
drought—provided rain begins to fall 
once again in normal quantities. Some 
parts of the Southwest will never re- 
cover! Nature is now paying man 
back for his thoughtless abuse of her 
bounty. 

What will happen to the farmers who 
give up their land? Many of them have 
already gone to work for local indus- 
tries. This ample supply of ex-farm labor 
could attract other businesses into the 
Southwest. But the dropping water 
table may discourage this, Many indus- 
tries require a tremendous amount of 
water for their operations. 


The Long-range Solution 


Solution of the drought problem rests 
squarely in the hands of the people of 
the Southwest. Government experts can 
only point the way to a prosperous 
future. For the U.S. is not a police state 
Farmers, ranchers, states, and counties 
cannot be made to change their ways. 
But if they don’t change voluntarily, 
little can be done to save America’s 
heartland. 

Some day nuclear power may permit 
us to de-salt ocean water in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The water could then be piped 
into the arid Southwest, where it could 
irrigation. Until that day 
comes, the Southwest will have to hus- 
its water carefully. The South- 
learned the hard way that 
water is our most important natural 
resource, and that a lack of it spells 
drought -and disaster 


be used for 


band 
west has 


THE GOOD EARTH BLOWS AWAY 
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Kenior Aeholastic map 


in Southwest areas hardest hit by drought, winds strip the arid land, 
carry off precious top soil in great, smothering clouds of choking dust 








JORDS of courage have inspired 
_men to brave deeds. Moments of 
drama have been immortalized by stir- 
ring sentences. Catch phrases and slo- 
gans have been associated with single 
events in our history. But it remained 
for Emma Lazarus to write a sonnet 
which sums up not a single glorious mo- 
ment nor any special shining deed, but 
a whole philosophy and a way of life 
that are an important part of American 
history 
That history 
even before Miss Lazarus was born in 
1849, and it continued long after her 
death in 1887. It was not until 1903 
however, that her words took their 


began being written 


place as a tangible symbol of the thing 
they celebrated. For she is remembered 
chic fly as the poet whose words are in 
cribed on the pedestal of the Statue 
of Liberty. And the philosophy of which 
she sang was, of course, immigration to 
the New World 

America was founded by immigrants, 
ind immigrants have helped her to 
grow strong. By 1580, when our total 
population was only a little over 50, 
000,000, 6,600,000 were foreign-born 
In the decade starting in 1891, almost 
5,000,000 more immigrants came to our 
shores; and in the next decade over 
% 000,000! 


“The Homeless, Tempest-Tossed” 


No wonder that immigration became 
an increasingly significant factor in our 
national life. No wonder that Emma 
Lazarus, herself the daughter of an im 
migrant from Russia, was inspired to 
write her sonnet, “The New Colossus,” 
as a poetic tribute to the welcome ex 
tended by America~and to the con- 
tributions of her immigrants 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to 
breathe free 





“I Lift My Lamp Beside the Golden Door” 


—Emma Lasarus 


‘Mother of Exiles” 


The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed, to me; 

I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door!” 


These are the words, engraved in 
bronze, which were affixed to the Statue 
of Liberty years after their author had 
died. But the story of the statue and 
the long struggle to have it erected at 
the “golden door” to America begins 
earlier—in 1871. 


An Idea Catches Fire 


Two men were largely responsible 
for the statue. One was Edouard de 
Laboulaye, a French historian and 
friend of America, who first had the 
idea for the statue. The other was 
Auguste Bartholdi, a French sculptor. 
After the defeat of France by Prussia, 
the idea of a lasting token of friendship 
between France and America caught 
on with the French public. Bartholdi 
was sent to America to start develop- 
ing the notion of the statue. 

As his ship entered New York Har- 
bor, he was impressed by the possibility 
of placing a gigantic symbolic figure 
on Bedloe’s Island. Right then and 
there he drew up a rapid sketch, and 
when the newspaper reporters boarded 
the ship he showed it to them. The 
idea caught fire immediately in America. 
Within a short time Bartholdi was on 
his way back, eager to begin work. 

De Laboulaye had organized the 
Franco-American Union in the mean- 
time, and through it he put on a drive 
for funds to build the statue. However, 
the estimated cost was greater than he 
had expected—well over a quarter of a 
million dollars—and it was no easy task 
to raise the money. 

It had been hoped the statue would 
be ready for presentation on the hun- 


dredth anniversary of Independence 
Day. But it was not until 1884, eight 
years later, that the statue was com 
pleted and formally presented to the 
American Ambassador to France. 

In the meantime, there were prob- 
lems on the other side of the Atlantic 
as well. America had agreed to pay for 
the pedestal which would support the 
gigantic statue. But again costs rose 
alarmingly, and instead of an estimated 
$125,000, the bill was almost twice 
that much. At this point Joseph Pulit- 
zer, publisher of the New York World, 
took matters into his capable journalistic 
hands, Through a newspaper campaign 
he succeeded in raising an additional 
$100,000, mostly in nickel and dime 
contributions, many of them from schoo! 
children. Pulitzer was an immigrant 
from Hungary himself; he knew what 
freedom and opportunity meant. 


Museum Pianned for Base 


Work on the pedestal was at last re 
sumed, And a good thing, too, for Miss 
Liberty had already arrived, disman 
tled, and was awaiting a place in the 
New World. Unfortunately, De Labou 
laye died before he saw the culmination 
of his dream, but the sculptor, Bar 
tholdi, was present when President 
Grover Cleveland formally dedicated the 
statue on October 28, 1886. It is now 
planned to build an American Museum 
of Immigation in the base of Bartholdi’s 
statue. This campaign, too, is being 
financed by public contributions. 

New York Harbor without the Statue 
of Liberty is almost inconceivable to- 
day. The goddess, whom Emma Laza 
rus called “Mother of Exiles,” is almost 
as much a symbol of this land as Uncle 
Sam. And in these days, when liberty 
and freedom are so perilously gained in 
many lands across the sea, perhaps she 
stands taller than her actual 151 feet 
from base to torch, —LEONARD Panis 











The World of 
Albert Schweitzer 


Physician, missionary, humanitarian, musician— 


his remarkable life story is told in a new film 


Albert Schweitzer—one of the great men of our time 


Y OME people call Albert Schweitzer 
S the greatest humanitarian of ow 
time. 

To others he is “the world’s toremost 
missionary’ or “the thirteenth disciple.’ 

But to thousands of natives in French 
Africa, Albert 


has just one nickname 


Schweitzer 
That 
Schweitzer 


Equatorial 
ogangd 
means “medicine man.” Dr 
is the oganga who has healed them and 
thei: likes to 
play American jazz records for them 
This week, as Dr. Schweitzer 
brates his 82nd _ birthday 
14), a documentary 
the famous physician will be released 
[This feature-length film, took 
five make, contains a com 
mentary written by Dr. Schweitzer him 


relieved pain, and who 
cele 
(on January 
new movie about 
which 


years to 


self (and spoken in the film by Fredric 
March) 

In the film, Dr 
recounting his happy boyhood in Alsace, 
on the “For 
to the 
where I 


Schweitzer begins by 
French-German border 
eight years,” he says, “I went 
High School at Mulhausen 
learned the discipline necessary to cope 
with subjects for which I had no special 
talent.” 


An Unusual Vow 
When Dr 


made an unusual vow 


Schweitzer was 21 he 
“More and more 
he says, “it became clear to me that | 
didn’t have the right to take my happy 
family life, my health, and my strength 
for granted. . I resolved to devote 
my life, until the age of 30, to preach- 
ng, teaching, and music. I would then 
look for and follow a path of immediate 
service to my fellow men.” 

At 30, Dr. Schweitzer was famous 
throughout Europe as a college profes 
sor, as an organist who played Bach 
better than and as the 
uthor of a book on the 


anyone else 


best-selling 


lite of Jesus. But, true to his promise 
Dr. Schweitzer turned his back on the 
world he had known, He 
cine and went into the heart of Africa 
to help the sick. There, he believed, the 
need was greatest and helping hands 
tewest. 


In 1914, Dr 


(who was a trained nurse) founded a 


studied medi 


Schweitzer and his wite 


hospital at Lambarene, 50 miles below 
the equator near the western coast of 
Africa. Their makeshift 


abandoned hen house." There wasn't an 


hospital an 


other doctor within 500 miles. During 
their first nine months, the Schweitzers 
treated 2,000 native patients 


Seldom Leaves Jungle 


From these humble beginnings, Di 
Schweitzer has expanded his hospital 
400 beds, 
a separate hospital for the mentally ill, 


until it now has 40 buildings 


and a separate leper colony 

In his spare time, he writes about 
music and philosophy. All profits from 
his writings go to his hospital, as did 
1952 for 
Prize. He 
except to get 


the money he received in 
winning the Nobel Peace 
Africa 


seldom leaves 

medical supplies or to raise money for 

the hospital by giving organ concert 

in Europe. 
Of music, Dr, Schweitzer 


lamentation, 


says: “Joy 


sorrow, tears, laughter 
to all these music gives voice, but in 
such a way that we are transported 
from the world of unrest to the world 
of peace, and see reality in a new way.” 
Of unhappiness: “The only way out 
of today’s misery is for people to be 
come worthy of each other's trust.’ 
Of truth: “Truth has no special time 
of its own. Its hour is now—always.” 
Of the human race: “We cannot let 
ourselves get frozen regarding 
everyone we do not know as an abso 


into 


lute strange No 
pletely a stranger to hi 
Man belongs to man 


into a 


evel 
fellow 
All of us get 


Hihati 1S com 


man 
must reach 


fe llow 


position where we 


out, and to one of our men, be 
ourselves a man 
Or helping others Those not tied 


suffering are called to help 


COM 


down by 
those who are chained by suffering. But 
think, ‘Behold, | am 

that spoils it. Any 
of the example he will 


they should not 
Mivirige an ¢ xample 
one who thinks 
give to others is occupied with things 
lost his 
implic ity 


he ought not be doing. He has 
simplicity. Only as a man has 
can his example influence others 

Of knowledge and youth: “The know! 
edge of life which we grown-ups have 
generation 


to pass on to the younger 


will not be EX Presse d thus teality will 
your ideals,’ but 


that life 


soon give way before 
ideals ) 


you of 


‘Grow into your 


can neve rob them 


Photos from Hill ane 
For his contributions to the betterment 
of mankind, Dr. Schweitzer was honored 
with Nobel Prize for Peace in 1952 


ndeg aot 





Vast Unrest Plagues Reds 


Russia's Communist rulers have 
been forced to cut back sharply 
their ambitious plans for industrial 
expansion. Reported reason: the 
spreading turmoil in the vast Red 
This unrest is dealing se- 
vere blows to the Soviet economy 

The de Communist 
in Moscow to ipply the brakes 
to thei 


Empire 


ision of the 
iM) ‘ 
much-publicized industrial 
vealed after a 
losed meeting of the 
art Central Committes 

Wherever the 
looked there 
of it 


Vil re five day 


Communist 
committee members 
vas trouble ind plenty 
Student and worker unrest had 
bloods Hun 
ral Disturbances were trou 


blin ot Poland iE 
Estonia ind 


flamed mito revolt in 
ilso 
part ist Germany 


Latvia. Angry com 


plaints against Communist rule were 


report ad to be pre ading even within 


the Soviet Union itself 

Strikes broken 
out among factory workers in south 
ern Russia 


higche ! 


were said to have 
even though strikes for 
wages and better liv ing « ondi 
tions are against the law in the Soviet 


vorkers paradise” (see major article 
in Dee 

Amazingly 
youth 


thought they had “brain washed” by 


on Russia 6 issue 


enough, it was the 


boys and girls whom the Reds 


years of Red propaganda and Red 


chooling—w ho spearheading 


the drive 


were 
for liberty 

At the very heart of the Red world 
in Moscow, university students were 
re ported to have challenged their 
(Communist professors to “tell the 
truth 


Hungary 


the heroic 
Some students were said to 
have exiled to the 
wastes of Siberia for having “spoken 


about uprising in 


been barren 
up once too often to ¢ ontradict their 
government's propaganda lies. The 
Soviet highest ranking 
woman official, Yekaterina Furtseva, 
has just been given a new job to 


Union's 


‘improve’ the discipline and political 
training of Soviet youth 
As the flood tides of 
mount ever higher, Russia's Commu- 
nist leaders have been forced to re- 
vise their immediate political and 


freedom 


economic: goals. Their use of force 
al 


ind the threat of force have lost them 
much of the friendship and sympathy 
they had so carefully nurtured in In 
dia and the other neutral nations of 
Asia. Serious political setbacks in 
‘ussia and the satellites have also 
tripped up the Soviet Union in its 
to the Free 
World's production levels 


dream of “catching up 


For ex 
on both Poland and Hungary to help 
boost the economic output of the So 
Instead 


drains on 


unple, Russia had counted 


both countries 
the Soviet 


viet Union 
have become 
economy 

lo help its new puppet regime in 
Hungary, the Soviet Union has been 
obliged to send it raw materials such 
as coal and building materials—much 
needed by the Soviet Union itself 

Afraid of even more unrest in East 
ern Europe, Russia has been forced 
to cancel more than $1,000,000,000 in 
so-called debts owed to the Soviet 
Union by Poland and Rumania. In 
addition, Soviet leaders have prom- 
ised these two Communist countries 
several hundreds of millions in long 
term loans 

Growing resistance to Communist 
rule is repdérted to have had still an 
other drastic effect on the Soviet econ- 
used 


omy. Funds scheduled to be 


tor the production of more consum- 
such as shoes and shirts 
now said to have 
been shifted to the bolstering of So- 
viet armed forces 


ers goods 


and radios—are 


When there is serious trouble in 
the Soviet 
litical—the 
squarely on a person, never on the 


Union—economic or po- 


blame is always put 


tyrannical Communist system. In 
the present situation, this Red tradi 
tion has remained unchanged. The 
Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist party did not admit for a moment 
that it which 


created its own economic failures. In 


was communism 
stead, the Red leaders made a s« ape 
the head of the Soviet 
commission, Maxim Z 
Saburov. He was kicked out of his 

His Mikhail G 
Peruvukhin, engineer who, at 52, is 
reportedly one of the “bright hopes’ 
of the Soviet Communist party 


goat of 
planning 


job SuCCeSSOI 


Haven for Refugees 


President Eisenhower took action 
to pave the way for admitting more 
Hungarian refugees to the U.S. The 
present quota of 21,500 has been 
completely filled. 


Under Presidential instructions 
U.S. officials in Austria are continuing 
to process applications of refugees 

even though our present quota has 
By continuing to 


been exhausted 


INP phote 


1957 INAUGURAL MEDAL—Here’s a photo of the souvenir medal to be cast in 
silver and bronze for the second inauguration of President Eisenhower and Vice- 
President Nixon. This year there will be two inaugurations—since the day desig- 
nated by the Constitution (Jan. 20) falls on a Sunday and the Government tra- 
ditionally conducts no official business on Sundays. The President will take the 
cath privately on Jan. 20, repeat it at ‘official’ inauguration Monday, Jan. 21. 





process applications, the U.S. would 
then be ready to let in greater num- 
bers speedily—if and when Congress 
gives its “O.K.” 

Mr. Eisenhower's action came 
after the return of Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon from a visit to Aus- 
tria. There the Vice-President made 
a firsthand study of the refugee situa- 
tion last week's 

In a conference of Administration 
leaders, the Vice-President reportedly 
pressed for admission of more Hun- 
garians as well as refugees from other 


(See news pages) 


Communist countries. Mr. Nixon said 
he believed it was unfair to single 
out refugees from the Hungarian re- 
bellion while denying admission to 
others who had fled from Red terror 
in other Communist countries 

Some of these other [ron Curtain 
refugees recently complained they 
were being neglected by the Free 
World. “We are forgotten “ said one 
young East “The 
thinks only of Hungarian refugees.” 

In Altoona, Pa., a more happy ref- 
ugee sounded. A young 
Hungarian mother realized the dream 
of her lifetime—to have a son born in 
the U.S. The child is automatically 
an American citizen by his birth here 

In Rome, Pope Pius XII, in his an 
nual message to the world’s Roman 
Catholics, praised the Free World's 
“sympathetic and generous reaction” 
toward the Hungarian refugees. In 
one of the most powerful and out- 
spoken messages ever made by the 
present Pope, he deplored Soviet 
“aims and methods that rely on tanks 
{and which] noisily crash over bor- 
ders, sowing death in order to force 
civilian peoples into a pattern of life 
that they explicitly detest.” 


Revolt Shakes Indonesia 


Two army uprisings have severe- 
ly shaken Indonesia's government. 


German world 


note was 


In a surprise move, thousands of 
regular army troops seized the cen- 
tral and northern regions of Sumatra 
(see map above). Sumatra is the sec- 
ond largest and one of the most 
productive of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia’s 3,000 islands. 

The leaders of the army revolt 
announced that they would keep 
control over large areas of the 1,600- 
mile-long island until the central In- 
donesian government would satisfy 
the “people’s demand for economic 
improvement.” 

Indonesian President Sukarno, the 


Wide World photo 
REVOLT IN SUMATRA was called ‘‘critical’’ 
by Indonesian premier Ali Sastroamidijojo. 
Here he looks over souvenir ‘“‘ghurka 
knife’ given him by students attend- 
ing youth conference in Indonesia 


best-known political leader in his 
country, appealed to the rebels to lay 
down their arms. As we went to 
press, the revolt in northern Sumatra 
was reported to have ended, but cen- 
tral Sumatra was still in rebel hands 

What's Behind It: Indonesia, with 
its population of 81,000,000, is the 
fourth largest democracy in the 
world, Its more than 60 different peo- 
ples—speaking 2,000 separate lan 
guages or dialects—are mostly devout 
Moslems. 

The thousands of far-flung tropical 
islands that make up Indonesia 
stretch across a distance equal to that 
between New York and Alaska 

Much of the country presently 
suffers from abject poverty. But many 
economists predict a bright economic 
future for Indonesia. For its soil is 
rich and the country has abundant 
natural resources such as oil, tin, and 
aluminum. 

Since winning independence from 
the Dutch in 1949, Indonesia has 
struggled to establish a stable and 
democratic government. To hold the 


widely separated islands and peoples 
of Indonesia together, a loose fed 
eral-type government was proposed 
at first 


large degree of local self-rule 


This would have allowed a 


Instead of a federal-type govern 
leaders set up a 
Most 


of the power was concentrated in the 


ment, Indonesia's 


more strongly centralized one 


Indonesian capital of Jakarta, on the 
crowded island of Java—where two 
thirds of the Indonesians live. Ever 
since, the people living in the out 
lying islands have complained of be 
ing subjected to “Javanese” rule 

Revolts against the Jakarta govern 
ment broke out in various islands of 
the Indonesian Republic as early us 
1949—the new nation’s first independ 
ent yeal 

Demands for reforms, improved 
econom conditions, more lo« al Ss lf 
government, and an end to scandals 
involving corruption within the cen 
tral Indonesian regime have grown 
more insistent in recent months 

The outbreak of revolts on the is 
land of Sumatra are but the latest 
and perhaps most serious—symptoms 
of a general instability in Indonesian 
public affairs 


Farm Exports Set Record 

More U.S. agricultural products 
were exported to foreign countries 
last year than in any previous year. 


So reports the U.S. Agriculture De 
partment. Value of the shipments 
may not quite reach the record of 
$4,100,000,000 set in 1919, but the 
total (quantity ) exported will be 
greater. (Farm prices were higher in 
1919—the first year after World Wai 
I—than they are today, thus giving a 
smaller quantity of exports a greater 
dollar value at that time.) 

Japan, the United Kingdom, Can 
Western and the 


ada, Germany 
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Netherland 


eT of oul 


were the chief purchas 
Chief 
products exported were grain and 
livestock fogs vegetable oils and 


oilseeds, fruits and vegetables 


farm products 


Some of the products were shipped 
abroad under the foreign aid and 
other welfare However, 


most of the exports were regular 


programs 


commercial purchases 


Zoo’s Who in History 


Born: To Christina, 99-year-old 
gorilla at the Columbus (Ohio) Zoo, 
and Baron, 11-year-old gorilla at 
the same 100; a 4'1-pound daugh- 
ter; in Columbus, Dec. 22 


Newspapers across the nation hap 
the first 
gorilla ever born in captivity 


pily front-paged the event 


Warren Dean Thomas, a 26-year 
old zoo employee, made the historic 
discovéry as he was completing his 
feeding rounds in the ape house 
Thomas found the newborn gorilla 
lying on the floor gasping for breath 

“Withont thinking of anything but 
the baby,” he said, “I walked into the 
cage.” The mother gorilla was still 
too dazed from the birth to attack 
him. He grabbed the baby gorilla and 
then rushed it to the zoo kitchen 

“I knew the strongest stimulant for 
respiration was carbon dioxide. The 
only place I had any was in my own 
hody—so I breathed into her mouth 
1 was all alone and knew that history 
but I didn't have 
anything but 


was in the making 
think 


kee ping the baby alive. In about 15 


time to about 


minutes she was breathing. 
For the 


vorilla wits 


next few days the baby 
accorded the publicity 
normally reserved for the birth of a 
royal prince or a Hollywood film star 
A contest was started to name her 
Che gorilla house, closed to the pub 
lic, was besieged by reporters and 
photographers A baby incubator was 
a local hospital to 
She was first fed 


yedropper eontaining a for 


obtained from 
house the infant 
with an « 
mula similar to that given to human 
babies. Later she graduated to a reg 
ulation bottle 

The next day, Earl Davis 
pe rintendent reported “She's coming 


ZOO SU 


along fine. She can distinguish light 
She grabs. She clutches. She now 
owns baby scales, an electric stove, a 
refrigerator. I'm a nervous wreck.” 
Scientists were closely studying the 
gorilla’s progress, as they know little 
about the behavior of infant gorillas 


Men or Machines? 


Machines are getting far ahead 
of the men who make and run them. 


That's what a naval scientist told 
15,000 scientists from all over the 
U.S, at the 123rd annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (A.A.A.S.). 

Dr. Max W. Lund, of the Office of 
Naval Research, reported on a jet 
pilot who flew his plane through a 
whole formation of jets without see- 
ing them. The other pilots didn't see 
the’ single jet plane pass either! Only 
when the single jet landed did its 
pilot discover what he had done—for 
a piece of one of the other jets was 
embedded in his wing 

Dr. Lund explained the “accident” 
by pointing out that when a pilot 
flies 1,000 mph at 35,000 feet, his 
eyes do not react properly They fo 
cus on a point about three feet away 
and see nothing else 

More than 1,600 other scientific re 
ports were made and discussed at the 
week-long meeting. Among them: 

\ “permanent” magnet has been 
developed. Dr. Thomas O. Paine of 
Electric 


that this new magnet resists losing its 


the General Co. reported 

magnetism 100,000 times more effec 

tively than ordinary iron 
Neanderthal Man 


shambling man-ape with long, dan 


was not. the 


gling arms previously pictured by 
Scientists now be 
that the 50.000-vear-old Nean 


derthal Man stood just as straight and 


anthropologists 


lieve 


had the same capacity for intelligence 
What's more 
that some Neanderthal 
Men also suftered from arthritis! This 
gave scientists the idea they walked 


as modern man 


( hane es are 


with a shambling, stooped gait. 


IN BRIEF 


Anti-American “Teahouse”? Okinawa, 
Ryukyu Islands 
southwest of Japan, is the locale of the 
Broadway play and movie 
“The Teahouse of the August Moon.” It 
was also the scene ot one of the blood- 
iest battles of World War Il—when U.S 
forces captured it from the Japanese 
Under our 1951 peace treaty with Ja- 
pan, the U.S. received “indefinite ju 
isdiction” over the Ryukyus to maintain 
security in the western Pacific, In line 
with this treaty, we constructed a 
$500,000,000 airbase on Okinawa for 
purposes. Many Okinawans, 
however, resent U.S. military expan- 
sion, which has taken more than 20 per 


iargest of the strategic 


hilarious 


defense 


cent of the island’s farmland. Last 
month, this anti-American feeling was 
reflected in a local election. Kamejiro 
Communist-leaning, anti- 
American agitator, was elected mayor 
of Naha, capital of Okinawa, defeating 
two pro-American candidates. Some 
observers expect Senaga to use his po- 
sition to work for the return of Okinawa 
to Japanese coritrol 


Senaga, a 


Athletes of the Year. American 
sportswriters and broadcasters (in an 
Associated Press poll) have picked Mrs 
Patricia McCormick, winner of two 
Olympic gold medals in 1956 
holder of 27 national.diving champion 
ships, as outstanding female athlete of 
1956. The nod for outstanding male 
athlete of 1956 went to Mickey Mantle 
the New York Yankees’ batting champ 


and 


Film “Bests” of 1956. As the new year 
of 1957 began, the nation’s film critics 
were busy picking their choices of movie 
1956. Noteworthy was the 
complete lack of agreement among vari 
ous choices. The annual poll of national 
critics conducted by Film Daily maga 
zine named Giant the year’s best screen 
play, Yul Brynner the year’s best actor 
for (The King and I), and Anna 
Magnani the year’s best actress (for 
The Rose Tattoo). The New York Film 
Critics Circle had different choices. It 
named Around the World in 80 Days 
as the best film, Kirk Douglas as best 
actor (for Lust for Life), and Ingrid 
Bergman as best actress (for Anastasia) 
The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Motion Picture Division, had still 
another list. It chose The Rainmaker 
as best film, Sir Laurence Olivier as best 
actor (for Richard III), and Katharine 
Hepburn as best actress (for The Rain 
maker). The film industry’s own 
choices, the Academy Awards, will not 
be announced until March. 


“bests” for 


Career Ends, William Addison 
Dwiggins, 76, a famous designer of 


‘printing type faces died at his home in 


Hingham, Mass., recently. He was the 
designer of “Caledonia” type—the print- 
ing face used in Senior Scholastic. He 
won a gold medal from the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts for his con 
tributions to the fields of type design 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Name at least one neighbor of: 
(a) Sumatra; (b) Hungary; (c) Ru- 
mania; (d) Java. 

2. Identify: (a) Sukarno; (b) Pius 
XII; (c) Richard Nixon; (d) Christina. 

3. 1956 farm exports reached an all- 
time (high/low) in (value/quantity). 
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cience in the News 


Man-made Fish 


Over the centuries, the ocean has 
managed to keep most of its secrets 
hidden from the prying eyes of man. 
But scientists now believe that a new 
“one-man submarine,” the Pegasus, 
will give them clues to some of the 
ocean's secrets 

Up to now, skin diving has been 
the only means by which man could 
move freely beneath the ocean’s sur- 
face. A skin diver (or frogman) car 
bottles of 
pressed air strapped to his back. This 


ries two or three com 
air is fed to his mouth by a tube. The 
skin thus able to 
freely under water until his air sup- 
ply gives out 

But the 


makes the skin diver’s lungs strain 


diver is swim 


exertion of swimming 


for air. Even three bottles of air are 
exhausted in an how 

The Pegasus is the answer to the 
skin diver'’s prayer. It is only seven 
feet long and weighs a feathery 12] 
pounds. A skin diver 
Pegasus piggyback and not 
himself one bit. As a result, his air 
supply will last up to seven times 
the 


maxi- 


can ride the 


exert 


longer than before! Moreover 
battery-driven Pegasus has a 
mum speed of eight knots (about 10 
mph). This speed will enable a skin 
diver to explore a lot of ocean bot- 
tom in a very short time 

The Pegasus was developed by 
Dimitri Rebikoff, technical director 
of the Submarine Research Institute 
of Cannes, France. Mr. Rebikoff com 
pares the Pegasus to a tish. By mov 
ing a steering lever, a skin diver will 
be able to make sharp turns 
straight down or climb straight up 


dive 


cruise upside down or merely hover 
in midwater. And the Pegasus can 
be used down to 200 feet! 

The Pegasu 
water photography and exploration 
It will enable biologists to study the 
life firsthand 
Geologists will be able to pry about 


will be used for under 


cycle of the sea at 
the ocean floor and determine its age 
ind history. Oil companies will use 
the Pegasus to detect oil deposits 
hidden under the ocean’s floor 

To carry out these scientific mis 
ions, the sub is specially equipped 
for underwater photography. In the 
visible at 


ocean sunlight is barely 


100 feet and below. All colors look 
blue-gray. The Pegasus, however, is 
equipped with two bright headlights 
and two powerful searchlights. For 
the first time, colored film will re- 
produce the briny deep and its crea- 
tures in their natural glamour 


Snagging Satellites 


What goes up, must come down 
And so will the earth satellites that 
scientists rocket into space during 
the coming International Geophysi 
cal Year. Most people believe these 
satellites will be set afire by friction 
with the atmosphere when gravity 
draws them earthward. But two sci 
entists—Drs. Carl Gazley, Jr., and 
David ]. Masson—doubt this 
happen. They say the satellites will 


will 


not be traveling fast enough to burn 
up. And they add that this is a good 
thing 

The two scientists point out that 
if we could recover one of the “fallen” 
satellites, we could count the num 
ber of 


Examination of 


skin 


skin 


dents in its 
the 


meteor 
metallic 


Proce Hebi koff 


Pegasus, one-man sub, will enable skin 
divers to study sea life, explore ocean 


floor, hunt. underwater oil deposits 


would also give information about 
the effect of cosmic rays upon metal 
This 


able in 


information would be invalu 
the 


Moreover, if we 


construction of 
knew we 


Spac e 
ships 
a satellite, we could 
The photo 


graphs would help meteorologists 


could recovel 
install a camera in it 
unravel the mysteries of the earth's 
weather. 

Drs. Gazley and Masson admit the 
basketball-sized satellite 
hard to find—if and when it lands 
Area of the 196,950,000 
square miles. And odds are the satel 


would be 
earth is 


lite will drop into an ocean 

But the two scientists point out 
that the satellite could be tracked by 
after it re 
the earth's atmosphere. Other instru 


radio and radar entered 
ments could report thé angle of fall 


These 


electronic 


figures would be fed into an 
calculator. The calculator 
instantly forecast the 

After the satellite 


it could give off a guiding 


would almost 


landing 
landed 


radio heac on 


plac c 


Runaway Reactor 
When the 


pow cl 


world’s first large cale 
mito 
operation in Britain recently, its tech 


shock of their 
critical 


atomu plant was put 


nicians received the 
lives The reactor became 
(started to react all its ura 
nium fuel had been shoved into the 
Fortunately, the 


before 
atom pile chain 
reaction was kept under control and 
there was no damage 

Scientists 
blame for the 
graphite The 
brake It helps to slow 


control atomic chain reactions. The 


have now placed thie 


mishap quarely on 
graphite acts as a 
down and 
Wit the 


Atomic 
graphite 


graphite in Britain, however 
manufactured 
know that 


must contain impurities before it can 


purest evel 
scientist now 


do its job prope rl 
Mid 
itomu 


( lock 


The building of nuclear power plants 


Loss of preciou oil from the 
dle East is keeping British 
scientists working ‘round the 
for electricity ha been given a 


“crash” priority Britain hopes to 
spec d the day when she is no longer 
cde pe ndent on oil imports to whirl 
the dynamos in her electri 


nlants 


powe! 











THE SPEECH 


Scotland Yard sent Minch to the House of Commons 


in a bulletproof cab . 


—. said the old journalist one 
night at his club. “One reads a 
deal 


but | never 
make a story like 


nowadays; 
that would 


that there was 


good about violence 
read of a crime 
the one 
young. That 
made a But it was all hushed up y 
No doubt for some 

nut I journali Lidl 
Ye sail the old 
had to be The 
not to disturb the 


those days. That, a you see 


vhen I Was would have 
story 


rood reason 


journalist It 
were extremely careful 
peace ol Kurope ith 
was what 
There was a youn 


the crime was about 


scarce! 


ian remembered now, bril 
though bre wius—the Honorable 
Minch. His old father you would 
have heard of A totally 
Lord Inchingthwaite But peo 
Peter Minch 
M.P. and the 


Opposition one of those « 


liant 
Peter 
neve obscure 
old peer 

he ird ol 


is all 


in his tine 
coming man 
of the 
men that you never hear any 

“At the that I tell 
was gomg to make a speech in. the 
House 
some time. What this young fellow was 
that 
going to help the peace of Europe at 


oming 
more of 
tine ibourt he 


Things had been simmering tor 


going to say just at time wasnt 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's 1950, by The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


( opyright, 


. . then came the last note 


all. What he was going to say would 
have prodded Austria pretty hard; and, 
if Germany had supported her in what 
would have been quite justifiable re 
sentment, Russia would not have liked 
it, and the fat would have been in the 
fire. But there was no stopping Minch 
The ‘Yov 


course 


Ile was a bit of a firebrand 
ernment couldn't stop him, of 
And as for the Opposition, he was their 
they ere 
of how 


fancy man, and probably 


thinking more it would embar 
rass the government than how it would 
innoy the Austrians 

And then (the old journalist went on) 
the extraordinary thing happened \ 


walked 


Minch’'s party, without giving his name 


man into the central office of 
and said quite clearly that he had sure 
information that was not exactly a mes 
and must not be taken as a threat 


that that speech 


sage 
but only a warning 
would never be made 
“What do you mean?” said the chair 
man of the Party 
“I mean,” said the 


is an organization with which I have 


man, “that there 


nothing to do, nothing whatever, who 
are determined to stop that speech 
and who are powerful enough to do 
what they threaten. It is not I that 
threaten. I only came to warn you.” 
“Do you mean,” said the chairman 
‘that they are going to use force?” 


By LORD DUNSANY 


or 


They will use whatever is neces 
sary,” said the stranger. “We—that is 
they—consider war to be the greater 
evil.’ 

“War?” said the chairman. “Who says 
we are making war?” 

“Their information,” the stran 
ger, “is that what Mr. Minch is going 
to say just at this time will bring war 
nearer. They are and 
they have told me they are convinced 
that causing the death of one man is 
preferable to the risk of disturbing the 
peace of Europe.” 

Well, as_ politely 
chairman told him to go to the devil 
And as the “That 
speech will not be delivered. Under no 
will it 


said 


well-informed, 


as possible, the 


man left, he said 


circumstances be delivered, in 
the House.” 

The Opposition told Scotland Yard 
And they took the matter up at once 
and assured the chairman of the Party 
that the force of the 
metropolis would be available. Police 
an enormous scale 


entire police 


protection on was 
given to Minch at once. 
I think Scotland Yard 


known more than they ever told about 


must have 
the organization that was making the 
threat 
the man that had called on the chairman 
of the Party would have 
named Hosken. And _ that’s 
turned out to be. The chairman asked 
them then if they would arrest him. But 
the chief Better 
better leave him at large, and he inight 
And he 


because they said at once that 


bee ma man 


who he 


inspector said not- 


give them more information 
did 
The chairman of the 


Party was sit 


with a burden removed 


ting in his office 
from his mind, for he felt that the police 
had everything well in hand, when in 
walked the again 
The let they 
wanted to hear what the fellow had to 


say. They addressed him by his name 


extraordinary man 


him corm its because 


this time, and I think it gave the chair 
man a little childish pleasure to imply 
all about 


by doing so that they knew 


him 
Well, Mr. Hosken,” 


man, “is there anything more that you 


said the chair 


wished to tell us?” 

A faint smile from Hosken greeted 
And then he said 
“Only to say that all those policemen 


Continued on page 27) 


the use of his name. 
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You can win in Kodak's 


HIGH SCHOOL 
SNAPSHOT CONTEST 


It’s fun! It’s easy! Contest open only 
to high school students (grades 9-12) 


Whether you’re a true photo-fan, 
or a once-in-a-while snapshooter . . . 

Whether you’ve been taking pic- 
tures for years, or your next roll of 
film will be your first .. . 

Whether you use a costly reflex or 
miniature, or the simplest box 
camera... 


THIS CONTEST IS FOR YOU! 


It’s your chance to win one of 256 
prizes... $10...$50...$100... 
$200 .. . even $300... and to get 
your name in newspapers all over 
the country. Because this contest is 
open only to students in daily at- 
tendance in grades 9 through 12. 

What the judges will be looking for 
are black-and-white snapshots with 
general interest and appeal. Don’t 
worry about technicalities; subject 
matter and originality are the im- 
portant things! That’s why box cam- 
era users like this contest. 

Your best bet is to shoot a new 
picture—a picture made for this con- 
test. But you may, if you’d rather, 
enter any picture you’ ve made since 
April 1, 1956. 

Enter as many pictures as you 
wish, in these contest classes: 

1. School activities (including sports) 
Pictures taken in classrooms, labs, cor- 
ridors, gym, on athletic fields —any 
pictures that denote school life. 

ll. People—all ages 

Engaged in any activity, hobby, occu- 
pation. Babies and children, of course. 
ill. Pictorials 

Scenics (all seasons). Architectural 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! 


Mail all entries to 


National High School Photographic Awards 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


On the back of each snapshot (no official entry 


blank required), print clearly in soft pencil: 


D. Category in which 
picture is entered 


A. Your name, 
address and age 
B. Name and address €. Title of your 

of your school picture (optional) 
Cc. Your grade in F. How many 

high echool pictures submitted? 


EASTMAN KODAK 


studies, pattern pictures, abstract de 
signs, art studies (of still life), scale 
models, flowers. 

IV. Animals and pets 

Domestic animals and pets of all kinds. 
Wildlife, farm animals, zoo animals, 
circus creatures, 








NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS 
$300 GRAND AWARDS (4) 
$200 SECOND AWARDS (4) 
$100 THIRD AWARDS (4) 

$50 SPECIAL AWARDS (4) 


$10 HONORABLE MENTION 
AWARDS (240) 

Contest approved by the Contest 

Committee, N.A.S.S.P. Open only to 


students in U.S. and Territories 








/ SOME.OF LAST YEAR'S WINNERS 


























/ $100 winner in Class |. By Norm Vienig, 


Pith Dae aS 


‘wloner in Class Ill, By Frederick 


iii a 























For official rules folder, write Mise Betty Brearley, 
National High School Photographic Awarda, 343 State 


Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Contest dates: Jan. 1, 1957, through March 31, 1957. 
Any make of camera or film may be used. Pictures may be 
mounted or unmounted; print size up to 8 «x 10 inches, No 
multiple printing permitted. Pictures cannot be returned. Do 
not send negatives, but be sure you have them if requested 


COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 












By GAY HEAD 


“} EY, she’s a cute kid!” Danny ex 
claimed, pointing at a picture 
in last year’s year book. “I've never 


ween her, though. Did she move 
iway?” 

Sure said Bert, 
peering over Danny's shoulder. “Beth 
Cobb. She's in history 
Pretty, but Never 
her mouth.’ 

‘Well, | can sympathize with her, 
I wish I knew how 
to get over being girl-shy. With fel 
I'm okay. But with girls I'm 


i cold clam.’ 


you ve seen her 


our class. 


very shy opens 


sighed Danny 
lows 


Poor Beth. They both 
have more than their share of brains 
looks 


they're scared to let anyone but their 


Poor Danny 


hobbies, and funnybones. Yet 
closest friends know they do. Just 
because why? Why 
How 


because—well 


ure people shy? can they be 


come less so? 


QO. I'm girl-shy. 1 can talk business 
with a girl for hours but when it comes 
to social conversation and leading up to 
asking for a date, I'm lost. What can 
| say to let a girl know I'm interested 
n her and want to ask her out? 


you have the 
stage all set for asking Diane out, and, 
in addition, you've practically written 


1. Believe it or not 


your own dialogue. What better excuse 
could you have for a casual date than 
this? “Say, Diane, I don’t think Room 
105 was designed to inspire artistic 
genius, Let's go down to The Scoop and 
discuss senior pictures over a couple 
You know as well 
is Diane does that you can’t talk about 
the senior pictures forever, and that by 
the time 


of cheeseburgers.” 


you ve finished your cheese- 
you'll have started discussing 
her record collection, your jalopy, her 


burger 


ittempts to learn to drive, your plans 
to go to college. Once you've reached 
this level of non-business conversation, 
you'll have no trouble asking her to go 
to the movies or to the next dance. It'll 
ust be part of the conversation 

Here's the arent too 


point: If you 


girl-shy and can talk to a girl on some 
subjects, then use those subjects in 
place of the “small talk” which some 
people can pour out so easily. You'll 
probably get to know Diane better on 
this more businesslike level, and you'll 
soon find yourself talking about the 


other things that really interest you 


both. If you just chattered away about’ 


nothing at all, you'd probably never 
find out what she’s like 


Q. I'm a junior and would like very 
much to take a part in our school play 
which is coming up. The only trouble 
is that I'm shy and I think I'd get stage 
fright. Should I try out anyway? Usually 
only the people who aren't shy are in 
the school plays 


A. One of the best actresses on the 
American stage today, Helen Hayes, 
says that she gets a terrible case of the 
jitters before every performance. So 
don’t let fear of stage fright stop you 
from trying out. Stage fright is a very 
temporary thing. 

Don't let your shyness keep you out 
of the footlights either. In The Lark, 
a play about Joan of Are which was 
on Broadway two years ago, Julie 
Harris as the “Maid of Orleans” talked 
the king of France into letting her 
lead the entire French army into battle 
and drive the English out of the coun- 
try. That's a mighty big challenge for 
a tiny woman who off stage is shy and 
quiet and whose first love is being at 
home with her husband and baby. But 
because there is something about acting 
a stage role which can bring a shy 
person out of his shell of timidity, he 
can become the confident person he’s 
always wanted to be. After the curtain 
comes doWn, you may find it’s easier 
to be more poised off stage, too. 


Q. I've liked a boy for a long time 
I'm positive he likes me, too, but he’s 
shy and scared of girls. How can I be 
friends with him? Every time I talk 
to him he gets very nervous. 


A. If girls had green hair, three 
heads, tentacles, claws, and feathers, 
Mark wouldn't be any more frightened. 


Sidney Hoff in Colliers 
“You looked as though you wanted to 
cut in on me but were too shy to ask.” 


To him, girls are another species en 
tirely. Rather than find out if = 
carnivorous or not, he keeps as safe a 
distance as possible 

Maybe once some girl really treated 
Mark unfairly, and he’s afraid to stick 
his neck out again. More likely, he 
didn’t have a sister or playmates who 
were girls when he was a child. In 
either case, he doesn’t know that girls 
speak the same language that boys do, 
and have remarkably similar interests 
It's up to you to erase his ignorance 
and put him at ease. 

First, don’t make your attempts to 
speak to him resemble either the Fourth 
of July or a musical comedy. If you 
wave at him down the hall, calling 
“Yoo hoo, Mark” in your most melodious 
voice, or rush up to him full of chatter 
and laughter, he'll certainly wish that 
like an ostrich, he could bury his head 
until the danger has passed. 

Second, don’t approach him as if 
you were hiding from the F.B.I. and 
are sure to be arrested if you're caught 
talking to him. Surely if you give Mark 
the impression that talking to him is 
something no one else should suspect 
you of, he'll get a little frightened, too 

The point is that Mark, like all shy 
people, doesn’t want to be conspicuous 
You have to make him feel that talk 
ing to you is as natural a thing as talk 
ing to one of his own friends. Not on) 
should you start your conversation with 
subjects you know he’s interested 
in, but he must be convinced that 
you're interested in them, too. Give him 
your full attentions while your talking 
with him, but don’t let him feel he’ 
about to walk into a Venus Fly-trap 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality. 
school, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you'd like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic. 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed In future columns. 
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This superb full-length documentary, 
over five years in the making, serves 
as a personal introduction to the life 
and thought of a man who is far too 
little known by the general public. 
Burgess Meredith reads the excellent 
commentary, while the direct quota- 
tions from Schweitzer’s writings are de- 
livered by Fredric March. Here is a 
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Wi Fair “Save your money 

rare opportunity to meet a genius face 

MiMi ALBERT SCHWEITZER. (Hill ‘ face and study greatness at first- 
& Anderson. Produced by Jerome hand 


Hill. Directed by Erika Anderson.) 

MiMi THE HAPPY ROAD. (M-G-M. 
Produced and directed by Gene 
Kelly.) 


Albert Schweitzer is one of the truly 
great men of this century—doctor, mu 
sician, theologian, and philosopher, For 

Versatile Gene Kelly not only stars in 
this lighthearted comedy, he produces 
and well. Actually, his 
role in it is a fairly minor one. He plays 
an American in Paris whose son is in 
school in Switzerland. The real stars are 
the boy, Bobby Clark, and a little 
French girl, Brigette Fossey. Together 
they run away from school in order to 
be with their parents. The greater part 


thirty years he has cared for the natives 
of French Equatorial Africa 


maintain 


ing his hospital at Lambaréné on the directs it as 
proceeds of his concerts and recordings 
as the acknowledged master of the or 
Both his scholarly 


and philosophical writings are highly 


gan works of Bach 


prized throughout the. world today. At 
82. he 
fields. 


remains active in all his chosen 











CAN YOU SOLVE THIS 


S(RAMBLED LETTERS 


There are three boxes in the puzzle. In each box are 
four letters that form a word. We start you off by writ- 
ing the last letter of each word in the squares above 
the boxes. Can you put the other letters in the correct 
squares? Try it and see. When you have unscrambled 
the words, write the three-word sentence in the 
coupon and mail for FREE GIFT! 


YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE 
‘50-100 AND MORE! 


Were running this Test to find people with active minds 
who want to make money. We can show you how easy it 
is to get spare time orders for our Greeting Card Box 
Assortments, Stationery and Gift Items from friends, 
neighbors and co-workers, They are so beautiful, so dif- | FREE when you answer our 
ferent, so amazingly low in cost they sell themselves, pussle. Solve and mail NOW ! 


HURRY! SEND YOUR PUZZLE POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE! 


SOLUTION TODAY! r Puzzle Editor, ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
We'll send you « full 2i-card assortment | 780 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


OF 21 BEAUTIFUL 
ALL-OCCAS'ON 
GREETING CARDS 
IN 3 POPULAR SIZES! 









Here are 3 favorite styles of 
Artistic All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards in one handy assortment 
for birthdays, anniversary, con- 
gratulations and other occa- 
sions. You would gladly pay 1Se 
to 25¢ for each. Yet all 21 cards 
—with 21 envelopes—are yours 
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of All-Oceasion Greeting Cards (mini- j SENTENCE: Here's my solution. Rush my FREE $1.25 Deluxe box of 
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after the month printed on the cover of | (Please Print) 
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your gift box, FREE Stationery Samples City Zone State 
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780 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. In Canada, 


schools and community associations raise money. j 
write 103 Simeoe St., Terente 1, Ont. i 


Check here 
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of the film is devoted to their ingenious 
—and riotously funny—attempts to evade 
the authorities on their long trek to 
Paris. Meanwhile Papa Kelly and pretty 
Barbara Laage, the girl's mother, are in 
frantic pursuit, always close but never 
quite catching up with the runaways. 
Best sequence comes when the hara$sed 
British general in charge of some French 
war games turns loose an entire division 
to find the kids—and fails. In all, a de 
lightful, novel romp through the lovely 
French countryside. 


MMM AMARCELINO. (UMPO. Pro- 
duced and directed by Ladislao 
Vajda.) 


Here is a little film that is delightful 
and also profoundly moving. Its scence 
is Spain at the beginning of-the last 
century. A foundling has been left with 
the exceedingly unworldly brothers of a 
small monastery. By the time he is 5, 
young master Marcelino completely 
rules their lives —and they love it, even 
though he disobeys them at every op 
portunity. 

One day, against their express wishes 
Marcelino ventures up into the attic of 
the monastery and finds there a huge 
statue of Christ on the Cross. In his 
loneliness, the boy talks to the statue as 
to a friend, brings Him food becaus« 
He looks hungry. And in that dusty at 
tic, a miracle takes place. Christ speaks 
to the boy, eats the food he brings and 
promises to grant him his dearest wish 

Although these scenes are treated 
with a deep reverence, the picture itself 
has an abundance of humor and charm 
The monastic brothers are wonderfull) 
human, and little Pablito Calvo is cap 
tivating as Marcelino. In Spanish, wit) 
English subtitles. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Ai iTops, don’t miss. ii" Good” 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


(M); 
Western— (W 


Musical Docu 


(A) 


(D) Comedy—(C) ; 


(Y); 


Drama 


mentary Animated Cartoon 


4 Around the World in 80 Days (D); 
Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten Com- 
mandments (D); Secrets of Life (Y); War 
and Peace (D); Moby Dick (D); Tea 
house of the August Moon (C); Giant (D) 
The King and I (M); Carousel (M); Okla 
homa! (M): The Solid Gold Cadillac (C) 
Secrets of the Reef (Y); Wee Geordie (C) 
wvrthe Silent World (Y); The Best 
Things in Life Are Free (M); Toward the 
Unknown (D); The Mountain (D); The 
Vagabond King (M); Seven Wonders of 
World (Y); High Society (M); The 
Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One (D) 
The Great American Pastime (C). 

“The Iron Petticoat (D); Hollywood or 
Bust (C); The Opposite Sex (M); You 


Can't Run Away From It (C). 
The Search for Bridey Murphy (D); The 
Wild Party 


(D) 
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> If you happen to have a TV set avail 
able in your school, there is a special 
treat in store on Home (NBC-TV), Jan- 
uary 10, at 10:00 a.m. Rod Serling, the 
TV playwright whose Patterns became 
a successful movie and whose Requiem 
for a Heavyweight won the Sylvania 
award for the best TV drama, will ap 
pear that day to talk about what it 
means to be TV’s busiest playwright: 
over 100 plays in the past six years. 

















Carl Sandburg, noted poet, will explain 
folk music and folk tales on CBS 
Radio Workshop, Jan. 13, 4:05 p.m. 


> Have you seen Vaughan Monroe's 
new TV show yet? It’s called Air Time 
"57, ABC-TV Thursdays, from 10:00 to 
10:30 p.m. Presented by the Air Force 
Reserve, under the auspices of the Of 
fice of Information Services, Continen 
tal Air Command, the program features 
entertainers and variety 


name guest 


acts. Monroe will sing and emcee 

p> Mr. and Mrs. McAdam, the January 
10 entry on Playhouse 90, CBS-TYV, 
9:30 deals with the plight of a 
post-hydrogen war community, the sur- 


p.m 


vival or extinction of which rests with 
the last remaining pair of young per- 
sons. How this tiny island of humanity 
works out its future is a dramatic trib 
ute to the human capacity for love and 

John Kerr, Piper Laurie, Sir 
Hardwicke, and Mary Astor are 


the stars 


2 The Jackie Gleason Show on January 
12, CBS-TV, 8:00 p.m will be called 
At Sixty-five, a birthday party for one 
of show business’ all-time stars, Eddie 
Cantor. George Burns and Gracie Allen, 
George Jessel, and Red Skelton will ap 
pear. The of Al jouen, Will 
Rogers and other immortals of Ameri- 


decency 
Cedric 


voices 


can show busines: 








vill be heard during | 
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the program re-creating than a 
half century of theatre history—from the 
day in 1905 when Cantor gave his first 
public performance singing Harrigan at 
a boys’ summer camp in New York's 
Catskill Mountains. Famous Cantor fa- 
vorites—like Ida and If You Knew Susie 


—will be sung. 


more 


> Carl Sandburg, one of America’s best- 
loved poets and wise men, will narrate 
a program on The American Minstrel, 
over the CBS Radio Workshop on Sun 
day, January 13, 4:05 p.m. Guitar in 
hand, Sandburg will explain folk music 
and folk tales. This should be a memor- 
able half hour on radio 


>» This seems to be a musical Americana 
week, for Voice of Firestone, ABC-TV, 
on Monday, January 14, 8:30 p.m., 
Patrice Munsel for a 
gram to salute Richard Rodgers, a man 
whose piano has produced more of the 
tunes that you whistle than you are 
probably aware of 


scheduled pro 


p» Can you picture your mayor reading 
the funnies to the children of your city? 
Well, that’s what Fiorello LaGuardia, 
one of the best mayors New York ever 
had, did during a strike 
some years back, Listen to the story of 
his life on NBC’s Biography in Sound, 
Tuesday, January 15, 8:35 p.m. 


new Spaper 
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For S-P-E-E-D in Erasing! 


>. 

You can’t find a better name for quickest 
cleanest erasing—or a better eraser than 
specially-made Weldon Roberts Eraser JET! 
Choose the red rubber core (for pencil 
erasing) or the gray rubber one 
erasing ink and typewriting) in the con 
venient, transparent plastic holder. Holder 
tip unscrews to eraser stick can be moved 
ovtward 

You can keep your pen-and-pencil-like Jet 
Eraser with you always. Handy clip holds 
it securely In your pocket; keeps it from 
rolling off your desk. See Weldon Rob 
erts Jet Erasers today ot your stationtr's 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N.J 


World's Foremost Eraser Specialists 


= “ 
Enanan> 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 


(for 

























or any one of 121 other great prizes! 


Imagine stepping out in a ““I”’ bird... 


or slipping into a glamorow 


mink coat. That's just what some lucky winner will soon be doing! 


And there are lots of other wonderful prizes, too! A big-screen 


Sylvania Color TV Set. . 


50 Sylvania Phono Radios! 


To find out how easily you can enter 


Sylvania’s “Blue Dot’’ Flashbulb 
Contest, stop in for your entry 
blank at your Sylvania dealer's. 


All you need is « bulb number circle from 
ony Sytvenia sleeve and your entry Blonk 


SYLVANIA. . 


outsells 


30 Sylvania Portable TV sets 
40 Sylvania Portable Hi-Fi Phonographs 








all other flashbulbs 
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Louisville’s 
Big 
Bear 


XCEPI the Kentucky 

Derby, the talk of the town down 
8-in., 230-pound 
giant who can make a basketball jump 
a hoop. In fact 
that he 
jump through the hoop himself! 

I'm talking about Charlie Tyra, of 
What a bundle of joy that boy 
a fel- 


boun yY @&b 


maybe tor 
in Louisville is a 6-ft 
he’s got so 


through 


mri h bounce can probably 


course 
is.to a basketball team! Imagine 
low whos strong as an ox 
and tough as a 25-cent 
Put all that talent under a basket 
(and 
ourself a ball club! 

Just ask the University of Louisville 
Thanks mainly to Charlie, the Cardinals 


vound up“ ith a 26-3 record last year 


i pogo stick 
steak 
ind, brother 


sister ) you ve got 


their last three victories being chalked 


up in the famous National Invitational 


lournament in Madison Square G urden 
(et 


this: Big Charlie not only out 








Look For The Toy - START A COLLECTION! 





scored 27 of the 29 centers he faced 
but out-rebounded all of them as well! 

With all this strength, height, and 
bounce, “The Big Bear” is just murder 
under the boards. He 


led the nation in 
He also 


averaged 23,8 points a game, and broke 


rebounds last season with 645 


no fewer than seven Louisville scoring 
ind rebounding records 

Charlie wasn’t always a bone-crusher 
Seventy pounds ago (at 160), he was 
so weak that he had to be put on a 
The pills did thei: 
job. By his senior year at Atherton High 
School, Louisville, the big boy 
real star. He played in the 
North-South All-Star H. S. game and 


was named to the All-American school 


daily vitamin diet 
was a 


famous 


boy team 

At the 
Charlie made good in a real hurry 
After racking up 333 points in 15 fresh 


University of ~ Louisville 


_ BEST 
4 


TREAT 
NY TIME... 


Tasty Candied Popcorn 
With LOTS of Peanuts 














man games, he was called up to the 
varsity. The big boy rode the bench 
until the Baldwin Wallace game. In the 
second period, Coach Hickman looked 
down the bench. “Tyra,” he snapped 
“take off your sweat-clothes and get in 
there.” 

Now every rookie breaking into a big 
league game dreams of hitting a home 
run. And every kid breaking into col 
lege basketball dreams of—doing just 
what Charlie did. He sank seven straight 
baskets! 

Of course, Charlie soon found that 
sink them all. He finished 
his frosh season with a 6.5 point aver 
age 
varsity center 


you cant 
As a sophomore, he became the 
And did all right, too 
leading the team both in scoring (398 
points) and rebounding (368). 

When 1955-56 rolled around, all the 
publicity went to such stars as Si Green 
Bill Russell, Robin Freeman, Bill Uhl 
and Tom Heinsohn. Tyra was consid 
ered just another pretty good big man 
Only Peck Hickman, and 
Louisville's publicity man, Les Moise 
insisted that except maybe for Russell 
l'yra was the best big man around. 

The schedule gave Tyra the chanc« 
to prove they were right. It called for 
two games with Dayton, whose cente: 
was 7-foot Bill Uhl, touted by every 
body as sure-fire All-American, Charlie 
leaped into the headlines by out-re 
bounding and outscoring Uhl both 
times (30-19 and 18-4). It was then 
that Kentucky's famous coach, Adolph 


his coach, 


Rupp, called him the “best offensive 
player in the South,” 
Not until the National Invitational 


Tournament, though, did Charlie win 
nationwide acclaim. In leading the 
Cardinals to victory, Charlie racked up 
73 points and 54 rebounds in three 
games. In the finals against Dayton, he 
again ran circles around Uhl, outscor 
ing him 27 to 18. After this Grade AAA 
New York writers 
unanimously voted him the “Most Valu 
able Player” in the tournament. 
Though Charlie towers 80 inches into 
the air 


performance, the 


he most certainly is no goon 
He's every inch the athlete, and ‘looks 
like one, too, with his crisp, curly black 
hair, black eyes, and real he-man’s good 
looks 

A quiet fellow who's pained by all 
the public ity he’s been getting, Charlie 
is very popular on the Cardinal campus 
His line-up of “favorites” include 
movies, Gregory Peck and Kim Novak; 
singer, Jaye P. Morgan; band, Ray An 
thony; school subject, economics; and 
hobby, golf. 

His ambition is to play pro basket 
ball; and the most thrilling moment of 
his career (he says) was winning the 
NIT crown and being named most val 
uable player 

Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


The Speech 


(Continued from page 20) 


will not enable Mr. Minch to make that. 


speech and start a debate in Parliament, 
while things are as they are 
abroad.” 

“If Mr. Minch desires to speak in the 
House, as he has every right to do, he 


just now 


will certainly do so,” said the chairman. 

“I have come to say,” said Hosken, 
“that if he will put it off, so as to give 
things time to simmer down, the power- 
ful organization with which a friend of 
mine is in touch will take no action.” 

“If you mean by ‘things’ the state of 
affairs in Europe, we are not concerned 
with them. No one in Europe can deny 
us free speech,” said the chairman, 

“It would be an open defianee,” said 
Hosken, “and would lead to war.” 

“You must understand,” the chairman 
said to Hosken, “that we cannot tolerate 
any more blackmail.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Hosken, “Only 
there will be no speech in Parliament 
by Mr. Minch for at least a week. And, 
if you stop him peacefully, there will 
be no need for violence.” 

Then he smiled and walked out. 

Well, that’s how things were (went 
on the old journalist )—tension rather 
acute, and this fiery young man going 
to start a House that 
would put all the fat in the fire, and 
perhaps set it overflowing and scalding 
all Europe; and a powerful organization 
of blackmailers—for they were nothing 
less—determined that that debate should 
never take place, and that one man’s 
murder was nothing compared to war. 
And against the blackmailing, gang 
was practically the whole of the police 
force of the metropolis. I needn't go 
into the precautions taken by the police. 
They took them all. Minch was con- 
stantly under observation by at least 
two of them. I doubt if anyone was 
ever more watched in London. 

They soon ran Hosken down, but did 
not arrest him. All they did was to 
keep him under observation. I fancy 
they thought that he would be more 
useful to them that way. 

On a Wednesday morning everything 
was all ready. Minch was going to 
speak at seven that evening. His whole 
family were going to be there, his old 
father in the Peers’ Gallery, and all the 
rest of his family in the Ladies’ Gallery. 
The police had a cab for Minch which 
was entirely bulletproof even to win- 
dows of plate glass over an inch thick. 

Well, the precautions were more than 
would have been taken for moving gold 
from the Bank of England. They asked 
Minch to be at the House by three 
o'clock. 

As he and his police escort arrived, 
a messenger boy handed a note to the 


debate in the 


inspector in charge of the guard. He 
opened it and saw an anonymous note, 
saying: Mr. Minch will not make that 
speech today. He smiled, because once 
inside the precincts of the House of 
Parliament murder quite impos 
sible. 

Minch’s family were to arrive at half 
past six, At three o'clock a dull debate 
opened, And yet the tension was elec- 
tric, for knew the 
threat of the gang 
liament was at stake, and most of the 


was 


everyone present 


rhe dignity of Par 


members, even on the side to which 
Minch was going to cause so much 
trouble, put that first. Slowly the ten 
sion heightened, as the hands of the 
clock moved round to four. 

And in that heightened tension every 
one seemed to know what everyone else 
was. thinking. They 
speaker was intending to be funny, and 
all laughed quickly and nervously, even 
before the little joke came. 

And then, at five minutes past’ four, 
a note for Mr. Minch was handed by a 


knew when any 


policeman to the inspector, who passed 
it to the sergeant at arms, who went into 
the chamber Minch 
Minch opened it and turned white 
“My father is dead,” he said to a 
beside him. “He's 


and gave it to 


member been mur 
dered.” 

“I am terribly sorry,” said the other 
man. “What happened?” 

Minch handed the note to him, His 
father had been shot dead in his house 
The murderer had escaped. 

“And your speech,” said the other 
member. “I am afraid—” 

“No,” said Minch. “That can’t stop 
me. Nobody could be sorrier than | am 
But private grief is one thing 
duty another.” . 

“But, look here,” 
ber. “I mean 

“I'm a what!” said Minch 


public 


said the other mem 
you re a peer 7 
“You're a peer now,’ said the other 
Minch was thunderstruck 
Well, that was the end of that 
gang had done it, They 
any man of sense would always attack 


attacked as 


at the weakest point, where nobody was 
expecting it. And nobody did think of 
poor old Lord Inchingthwaite, He was 
quite obscure. But the moment he died, 
Peter Minch became a peer, and could 
make no more speeches in the House 
of Commons. 

And he couldn't even make his speech 
in the House of Lords, until he had 
taken his seat, and al] that took time. 
He did make the speech at a meeting 
that week in what 
stituency, but Austria took no notice of 
a 

“So war was averted,” said the young 
journalist. 

“Well, yes,” said the old journalist. 
“Not that it made any difference in the 
end.” 


had been his con- 
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Figure It Out 


“Figures can't lie,” said the 
earnestly. “For instance, if 
can build a house in 12 days, 
can build it in one.” 

“Yes?” interrupted another man 
“Then 288 will build it in one hour, 
17,280 in one minute, and 1,036,800 
And I don’t believe they 
could lay one brick in that time.” 

While the 
ing, 
on: 

“Again, if one ship can cross the 
Atlantic in six days, six ships can cross 
I don’t believe that either 
so where's the truth in your arithme 
tic?” Then he sat down. 


man 
man 
12 men 


one 


in one second 


first man was still 


gasp 


the smart “ready reckoner” went 


it in one day 


Are A Great Sweet-Treat! 


@® As awonderful dessert or 


“between-meal” snack, you can’t 
beat tasty Sun- Maid Raisins for satis- 
oe your sweet-tooth! They're 
chuck-full of natural fruit sugar. . . 
packed with iron, too, to give you 
extra energy! Carry the pocket- 
size and nibble on Sun-Maids to 
your heart's content when working 
or playing. They're good for you! 


ASK MOM TO GET 
THE LOW-PRICED 
HANDY 6-PACK 
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$2.00; 
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Green Bay, Wie 
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Show New 


. gift wrappings, 
gifts to classmates, friends. Easy 
orders. Profits te 100%. Bonus 
No experience needed. Sensational 
offer! Write for Feature boxes on 

wmmocsee *00reval, FREE Cataieg, Sellin 
mbie Guide, and all details, Act Now 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


oe Be clasemates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


end carn sensational sommission 
Ne financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple &., Scranton 5, Pa. 


5 BRAND NEW 


FISHING BOOKLETS . 


HELP YOU 
CATCH 
MORE FISH! 
BXPERT or beginner, you'll enjoy these $ brand 


new booklets covering BAIT CASTING, SPIN 
NING, FLY FISHING, SALT WATER, and 


PUSH -BUTTON FISHING, plas Joe Godfrey's | 


1957 Fishing Calendar showing best days to 





| 


fish. Full of tips and tricks, with information | 


on tackle selection, where to find the big ones, 
and how to go after them. Get your 5 free 
books NOW no obligation! 


S 


GREATEST NAME IN 
RODS + REELS + LINES 
SHAKESPEARE CO, Dept. 55-1, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Please send me the FREE booklets and fishing calendar 


Name 


Addreu 


City 


Great Britain 


(Continued from page 11) 
., the U. N., 


strong pressure from¢he U. 
and the Soviet Union 

The immediate consequences of the 
Suez crisis hit the British hard. Shutting 
off the flow of oil through the Suez 
Canal has brought about an oil famine 
in Britain a return to gaso 
line “Fw 

The U. S., although condemning Brit- 
ish action at Suez, has acted promptly 
in answer to British requests for finan- 
Three weeks ago, the U. § 
proposed to lend our British allies 
$500,000,000 for British purchases in 
this country, including much needed oil 

Earlier in December, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) authorized 
Britain to draw up to $1,300,000,000 
dollar and 


and fore d 


cial aid 


shortage of 
IMF is 


agency set up in 1945 for the purpose 


to reduce her 


gold reserves 


of stabilizing currencies 

These emergency 
are stopgaps The 
government is reported to be ready to 
give Britain 


only however 


a fresh dose of austerity 


British ‘‘Do-or-Die” 
T his, 


climate 


Spirit 

unhappy political 
Anthony's govern- 
Attacks on the 
been 
his 


then, is the 
in which Sir 
ment finds itself today 
prime minister's leadership have 
coming thick fast both from 
Labor opponents and from right-wing 
party 


think Eden 


his 


and 
“rebels” in his own Conservative 
(the 
has not been 
Middle East policy ) Together, the 
Laborites and the Conservative critics 
of Eden could throw him out of office 
by refusing to support him in the House 


Conservative “rebels” 


“tough enough” in 


of Commons 

If Eden’s government should fall, the 
holding a majority 
in Commons, could name 
Or. the 
“go to the country” 
the 
which politic al party 


Conservative party 
a new prime 
Conservatives might 
and hold 
decide 
the 


minister 
decide to 
an election to let people 
should run 
government 

rhe British are facing their economic 
and political crisis with their usual self- 
Britain can still be proud of 
the 
in the world 
fleet, and the great manufacturing and 
That the 
hard-working, intelligent British have a 
fortitude 
and daring—was proved again 
again during World War II and 


disc ipline 
her farms most highly mechanized 


her fisheries, her merchant 
handicraft skills of her people 


“do-or-die” spirit—endurance, 
courage 
ind 
since 

The world may well remember at 
this dark hour for Britain that the 
British have sometimes been down, but 


vv have vet to be counted out 








a United Nations | 


financial measures | 


Eden | 





G. E. Photo Contest 


High School students! Don’t 
forget that the deadline for mail- 
ing your entries in the General 
Electric FLASH PHOTO CON- 
TEST is midnight, January 15, 
1957 

There are more than 1,100 
prizes, ranging from all-expense 
trips to Washington, D. C., to 
transistor pocket radios and RCA 
Victor record albums. 

The contest is simple to enter. 
Photos can be of people, pets, 
parties, etc. You don’t have to be 
an expert to win a prize. Maybe 
that picture on your desk right 
now is a winner. Send your entry 
with the wrapper from a 4-bulb 
pack of G. E. PowerMite flash 
bulbs. 

This contest is being advertised 
only in Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Practical English mag- 
azines; so you have a good chance 
to win one of the 1,100 prizes. 
Send your entry NOW to General 
Electric Photo Lamp Dept., P.O. 
Box 6837, Nela Park, Cleveland 
1, Ohio. 





PHOTOS 


eryboay s doin 


© Sze2%a13% 

@ On portrait qual: 
wallet paper 

@ MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 

@ ina hurry? 
Send 25¢ extra 
for SUPER-SPEED 
Service 


waar PHOTOS, Box 8-5-1, HILLSIDE wi 


Please send me 

24 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1 00 enclosed 
() 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose. $2.00 enclosed 
() 84 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $3.00 enclosed 
() | enclose 25¢ for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 
| enctose portrait pheto or snapshot which you 
wilt return unharmed. If i'm not delighted with 
swap photes you will refund my money 


NAME 
ADORESS 


SWAP 


ty 


. 








Feet First! 


By Reese P. Dubin, Morris High School, Bronx, N. Y. 
*® Starred words refer to uses of the feet. 














Students ore invited te 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. Fer 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle desi, :, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and stetement by student 
that the puzzle is origl- 
nal and his own work 
Keep a copy as pusties 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
= Addrews Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36,N.Y 
Answers in next issve 77 
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l. “To be 
let). 
To turn 
Move forward 


not to be” (Ham- 


1 
33 
34 
16 


i8 
1] 
13 
14 


ts) 


Movie dancer whose partners 
have included Ginger Rogers and 
Rita Hayworth (initials). 

TV singing star Massey 
All right (slang) 

A containe 

Parent-Teachers Assn. (abbr.). 
Opposite of she. 

Famous movie about a dance 
The Shoes 

Territory of Hawaii (abbr 

Large tub or barrel 


. Contemptible person. 


Gait made up of alternating hops 
and steps. 

Leap over 

Past tense of eat 

Dancing star Dailey, |: 
Initials of star of movie Invitation 
to the Dance 

Our nation 

You and |] 

Not healthy 

A liquid measure, about one and 
one-third quarts 

Cubic centimeter (abbr.) 
Foreigner 

Late Latin (abbr 

Book (abbr.) 

Maria Tallchief, Moira Shearer, 


and Jeanmaire are queens of the 


Kilogram abbr 


Fleet foot 

A contest of speed 

Its varieties include rolling and 

safety 

Chemical symbol for illinium 

What most Americans do on the 

first Tuesday in November 

Not off. 

Type of dancing for which New 

York’s Radio City Music Hall 

Rockettes are famous 

Hollow-horned animal 

Same as 12 across 

Right (abbr.) 

Washington, abbr 

By way of 

Suitable. 

United Jewish Appeal (abbr 

Move swiftly 

Chemical symbol for europium 

Initials of dancing star iana 
dams 

A blow with the foot 

Twirl. 

Main purpose to which people 

put their feet 

Young man, 

You hop with foot 

Initials of famous jazzman ount 
asie 

Louisiana abhi 

Initials of famous American fin- 

ancier (1807-1874 

famous universit 


founder of 


Large (abbr 











Wash Face 


IMPROVES SKIN AMAZINGLY 


Blemishes Gone—Baby-Soft Skir 
Returns in 7 Days! 


WEEP NO MORE over 
ugly blackheads, exter 
nally caused pimples, 
dryness, oily shine 
Cite Most skin troubles 
doctors say, are due to 
improper cleansing 


SEE THRILLING RESULTS! Change to 
Cuticura Soap mildest of all lead 
ing soaps by laboratory testa—only 
soap superfatted to maintain the 
natural moisture and normal, healthy 
acidity of the skin—mildly medicated 
for extra skin care. Use emollient 
Cuticura Ointment nightly to soften 
as it helps heal 


Send 25¢ (no stamps) for Good Looks 
Soap, Ointment,Liquid kit toCuticura 
Dept. SS-71, Malden 48, Mass 


( uticu ra 


PHOTOS “isivini” 
NEW STARS 


On glossy, sith finish 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
All The Top Stars Listed 

* Elvis Presley 

* Pat Boone 


* Sal Mineo © Tab Hunter 

© james Oean © Pat Wayne 

© Teny Perkins 

© Don Murray | STAR STUDIOS Dept 209 
Box 462277 Hollywood 46. Calit 
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1. DROUGHT 


On 
the 


following 


a yh 
ee Se es 


hdl: 


iO tinted. 


hi 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words 


IN SOUTHWEST 


to the left of each of 
the 


the line 


statements, write 


number preceding the word or phrase 


vhich best completes the sentence 


All of the following states 
in the Southwest, except 
1. Texas and Oklahoma 
2 Missouri and Kansas 
5 
4 


are 


New Mexico and Utah 
Montana and South Dakota 

the years the 
amount of rainfall in the South 
compared with the 


During past ten 


west pre 

vious ten years ha: 

1. increased 
decreased slight! 

}. decreased sharpl 

4. remained about the same 

The Great Migration from the 

Dust Bowl of 

largely toward 

1. New York, New 
Massachusetts 

2. Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 


the 1930's 


was 


Jersey and 


8. California, Oregon, and 
Washington 

4. Florida, Georgia, and South 
Carolina 

the 

Southwest during the productive 

1940's were all of 


except 


Among large crops of the 
years of the 
the following 
lL. lumber 
2 cotton 
8. wheat 
4. grain sorghums 
The soil ol the 


garded as suitable for 


Southwest is re 


1. intensive cotton cultivation 


2. rice planting 


4. surface 


mining 

4. livestock grazing 

Marginal land is land which is 

able to produ e 

1. cotton but not wheat 

2 CTOps which when marketed 
bring prices that barely cover 
the cost of produc tion 

8. grains of various kinds 

4. almost worthless crops 

The term water table is used to 

describe the amount of water 

1. beneath the ground’s surface 

2. which lies on the 
after a rainfall 

8. consumed 
given 

4. which falls per month in a 
given area 

All of the following are ways in 


which the 


surface 


per person in @ 


Federal Government 


in this issue. 


has sought to aid drouglit vic- 
tims in the southwest, except 

1. subsidies for increasing pro 
duction 

lowered freight rates on feed 
soil bank grants 
suspension of income tax 

payments 

All of the following are “scien 
tific” farming methods, except 


contour plowing 


l. 
2. planting of cover crops 
3 


intensive cultivation of land 
with light rainfall 

4. storing of water for irrigation 

An agency of the Federal Gov 

ernment which is seeking to im 

prove farming methods in the 

Southwest is the 

1. Treasury Department 

2. Soil Conservation Service 

3. Department of Indian Affairs 

4. National Farm Bureau 


GREAT BRITAIN 


rhe present population of Great 
Britain is about 

1. 2,000,000 3 
2. 15,000,000 j 
rhe political 
Britain 
of the 
Commons is the 


51,000,000 
92,000,000 
party in Creat 
whic h holds a 


the 


majority 


House ot 


seats in 
1, Conservative 3. Labor 
Socialist 4. Liberal 
The government position held 
by Sir Anthony Eden before he 
became prime minister of Great 
Britain was that of 
1. Minister of Detense 


2. Foreign Minister 








TAXIS 





BILLIONS OF 
PASSENGERS CARRIED 
IN THE U.S, 








THOUSANDS OF 


941" 


TAXICABS 
82.0 


rae 


78.2 








BILLIONS OF 
MILES TRAVELED 
‘3 4] 


2.2 


1954 1941 '48 1954 














) AUTOMOBNS ManYyrACTUAIOS ASSOCIATION ¢ 
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3. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(finance e) 

4. Deputy Prime Minister 

All of the following key raw 

materials must be imported in 

entirety .by Great Britain, except 

1. copper 3. rubber 

2. coal 4. cotton 

All of the following .British ex 

ports are invisible, except 

1. sale of insurance abroad 

2. dividends from foreign in 
vestments 

3. earnings from the merchant 
fleet 

4. manufactured goods, includ- 
ing automobiles 

A British 

seeking union with Greece is 

1. Suez 3. Gibraltar 

2 Malta 


2. Cyprus 4. 
shortage in 


possession which is 


The 
imports which Britain has suf- 
fered as a result of the closing 
if the Suez Canal is 
l. iron ore 8. rubbe: 
2. cotton 4. oil 
A force in the Middle East 
which helps to explain much of 
Britain's difficulties is 
l. free trade 

the new Jordanian army 


most serious 


nationalism 


imperialism 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


Dn the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “KF” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
graph on which to base a conclusion, 

1. The number of taxicabs in the 

U. S. has steadily 
since 194] 

The number of passengers cat 
ried by U.S 
1 billion 

The number of 
by U.S 
billion. 
The reason for the jump in the 
number of taxicabs in the U. S. 
in 1948 was the increased auto- 


increased 


taxis in 194] was 


miles traveled 


1941] was 2 


taxis in 


mobile output in the years after 
World War I 
Between 1941 
number of miles 


the U. 


1954 the 
traveled by 
S. more 


and 


taxis in than 


di uubled. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
austerity ( 6s.tér’T.tl) 
baronet ( bar’tn.ét) 
Bartholdi ( bar’tdl.dé ) 
Cyprus (si'pris) 

Cypriote (sip’ri.ot) 

drought (drout) 

Eden (é'dn) 

erosion (é.r6’zhiin) 
Lambarene ( liiin.biir.4.n4’) 
Norstad, Lauris ( nér.stat, lér’ls) 
Pegasus ( pég’a.stis ) 








Too Much 


“Did you run over this service- 


Cop 
man?” 

Autoist: “No. 1 stopped my car and 
asked him if he wanted a lift, and he 


fainted.” 


As Is 


“We must do something to remedy 
the status quo.” 

“What is the status quo?” 

“That 


7 ” 
were in 


brother, is Latin for the mess 


Home Folks 


Tall Texan Story 


A group of Chicagoans were show- 
ing the 
“What do 
they asked 

“Man, we got 
Texas bigger’n this.” 

“Well, what do you think of the im 
posing skyscrapers of the Chicago sky 
line?” 

“Why, man, we got tombstones in 
Boot Hill bigger than those.” 

That night the 
turtles in the 
turned down 
what they 
bedbugs.” 

He looked at 
they 
aren't they?” 


visiting Texan. 
you think of our stockyards?” 


town to a 


brandin’ corrals in 


put some snapping 
Texan’s bed. When he 
the covers asked 
he was told, “Illinois 


and 
were 


moment. “So 
“Young ‘uns, 


them a 


are,” he agreed 


Happy Home 


A highway sign as you approach 
Hillsboro in central Indiana reads: 
“Home of 600 happy people and a 


few old soreheads.” 
N.Y. Post 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Showers Likely 


Landlord (hanging up _ phone): 
“Harumph! Our new tenants must think 
I'm a weatherman.” 

Landlord's wife 
think so, dear?” 

Landlord: “They 
how much longer the roof is going to 


le ak.” 


“What makes you 


wanted to know 


Patuxent River Tester 


Next Round 


The prof loaded his class down with 
enough problems to ke ep them engaged 
After 15 


instructor was 


for several hours minutes, 


when the settled 
fortably 


Was ma}§ire d by 


com 
in his swivel chair, his reverie 
“Sir, do you have any 
more problems?” 

the 


you have fin 


Somewhat aghast, instructor 


queried, “Do you mean 
ished all those I assigned?” 
“No,” the 


couldn't work any of these, so I thought 
better luck 


answered student, “I 


I might have with 


others.” 


some 


Between Calle 


That's Easy 


Prof: “Jones, what three words are 
used most among college students?’ 
Jones: “I 


Prof 


don't know.” 


“That's correct.” 
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Mutual Admiration 


An old farmer was walking along a 
dusty road talking earnestly to himself 

A neighbor called to him and said: 
“Hey Henry, why are you talk 
ing to yourself?” 

First,” 
the soil 


talk 


a smart man.” 


there 


replied the ancient man of 
“first, I like to hear a 
and like to 


smart 


man next, | talk to 


Healthways 


and use 
Christmas 
Seals... 


Fight 
Tuberculosis! 





Nobody Gave A Hoot For J. Paul Sheedy* Till 
Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence 





VG 


4 
* 


A 
A ? 


& . 
4. my 
Sus 
oe 
A i 


"Wise everybody avoid me so ’” h-owled J. Paul. “Because you're 


such a ruffled old bird”, 
opened Sheedy’s eyes 


and pecked up a bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil 


replied his best buddy. Well that really 
He took a taxi-dermist down to the store 


Now he's the 


picture of confidence because his hair always looks its best, from 
morning till night. So if people have been hooting at your messy 
hair, screech for a bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. It's 
guaranteed to keep your hair neat but not greasy. And all the gals 


will go out of their way to beak to you, 


* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 
















ROYAL PORTABLE ANNOUNCES 


top prize winners in essay contest” 


Ist prize — Senior Division Ist prize—Junior Division 
Ann Schermerhorn Judy Dahlstrom 
2345 East Edison Albert City 
Tucson, Arizona Iowa 










2nd prize— Senior Division 2nd prize—Junior Division 
Josephine Pierri Johanna Bobbitt 
25 Glover Avenue DeQuincy, 

Yonkers 4, New York Louisiana 
















3rd prize —Senior Division 3rd prize—Junior Division 
Peggy Gerber Patty Stodden 
429 Hillcrest Smithland, 

Louisville, Ky. Iowa 





‘Topic, “What My Home Town Means To Me” contest closed November 17, 1956 


Congratulations to you and to the other 300 prize winners! 



















And thanks to every entrant and every 
teacher in whose classes this essay con- 
test played a part. 


A legion of high school guys and gals have done it 
again! 

We wish you could see all the entries. They were 
terrific! But we don’t wish you had the hard job we 
had picking the six top winners. But thanks again, 
everyone. And better luck next year to the entrants 
who didn’t win 

A complete list of contest winners is at your Royal 
Portable dealer's. While there, take a look at the new 
1957 Royal Portable DeLuxe ... the rugged Royal 
that passed the “96 Year Test.” 

Complete line of Royal Portables starts at $69.95 
(plus taxes). Cost to you as little as 89¢ a week, no 
down payment. Liberal trade-ins. See your Royal 
Portable Dealer now. 


Your choice of 6 exciting new colors— 
all with Royal’s TWIN-PAK, the Quick 
Change Ribbon. The standard typewriter 
in portable size. 


World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters... QQ AL 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 








portable e electric 
standard 
Roytype® business supplies 















Teaching Guide ; 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Great Britain (p. 11) Motivation 






















World History Let's look at the map ot the world This is the TEACHER EDITION 
‘ ; ome up to the map of the world of Senior Scholastic The edition 

Digest of the Article and show us Great Britain in which students receive is found be 
Great Britain beset bv troubles relation to the rest of the world. What tween pages 4-T and 5-1 

both at home and abroad. Inflationary does the map tell us about the impor 

pressures, arising from increased de tance of Great Britain as a land mass? a 

mands for consumers goods have made How then can we account for Great 






Application 
What difference coe it make to 





it necessary for Sir Anthon Eden’s Britain as a world powerr 





: 
Conservative government to crack down 





















m installment buying and _ increase Pivotal Questions 1 the United State if Great Britain 
taxes, The British public, however, has l. If you were a British high school remains a strong nation or is weakened 
no desire to return to the “austerity” tudent, why might you be proud of by its domestic and foreign problems 
program of the mmediate postwar our country’s history? 

ears. Nevertheless, Britain must « xport 2. At one time Britain was known References 
nuch more than it imports and do is the vorkshop of the world lo The New Britain, by RK. K. Webl 
nestic purchasing must be held within what extent is such a description fitting Headline Serie Foreign Poli \ 
hound In addition, there is the in today? N. ) 

reased competition vhich British ex 3. In recent years the vord tu Preca . if Brit | 
vorts are facing from West German terity” has gained considerable meaning Con We t History ( 
ind Japan in ld market for the people of Great Brita Why ) 9 

Overseas Britislr prestige has fallen What connectio ther relwet - Ih Voor | a \\ 
Britain’s invasion of the Suez Canal sritish feelings about austerity and the Woy Yew York. J Ma 

resent domestic robl yy tl Cor 


Drought in the Southwest (p. 12) 






n Jordan. In ¢ in i d fortre hon betore illing | ev ) American History, Economics 
, ) , 
n the Mediterrane British control j o unseat Prime Min r Bade 
ball ' oe a, e Why te aa { r Digest of the Article 
wing chahende a i l wh . . , 4 ‘ 
















eek union with Greece British to export t! the " | \ ‘ 

But Britain yitinouse to be rreat |? rt? Account fe he , itivel 
nanutacturing ithe 4 thy 1 more hy th tandard ot B) to the ‘ ) ( thy ) 
ive merchant Heet Britain | been 6. Let look at ou rain nm the | tt] 
n trouble before and ha me through Phere was a time thie evel he ‘ ithe stricke Caa 
ith lying col et on the British Empire Come up tok tM the soil 


A Lesson Plan 






Aim 






lo help tudents understand the . . eee 








urrent domes ind foreign problem 


hich are facing Great Britain, ou TIPS FOR TEACHERS 













trongest ally in defense of the Wester 
id Are your students helping to pre pare test The construction of examin 
Voric 
tions can be a chore. It can lend itsell to worthwhile review and result in 
Assignment in improved examination if pupils take i hand In preparing the test 
E P foll — Ask students to ¢ through their note ind other materials. at home or 
“xXpialn I Howilnyg CrTitis aS 
| . ' in class, and to cull from them questions which they think fair and worth 
they relate to Britain's problems sin 1 
i i if vit il ) ! . ‘ 
Pe ae j ‘ while for testing urpose fo eliminate the buckshot approach ou in 
he end of Wor War Il " expor | Vi 
or die”; (b austerity program ( suggest areas of testing. For ex imple pupils can list 10 terms which social 
isible and invisible items of trade studies students should remember in connection with business and labor 
2. Prime Minister Eden has intro 10 personalities in the new > events in the history of our foreign affairs 
luced i numbe r ot “belt tigntening worth rememberin Pupil formul ition of essay (que stions will probab! hye 
neasures. Explain less fruitful. As a ‘tep in the right direction they may be asked to begin 






3. Critics of Great Britain's action in the question with the word “Why 





Egypt have described it as “Western 





The students’ contributions can be winnowed for items which lend them 





colonialism.” Do vou agree? Defend 






selves to objective and essay testing. You will probably want to include a 





our answet 





skill question—map reading or chart interpretation 





Materials Incidentally, our End-Term Review Test will appear in the next issue 





January 18. It will be similar in format and content to our Mid-Term Re 
view Test (November 8 issue).—H. L. H 





Map of the world. (Scholastic Maga 
zines’ News Map 1956-1957 is excellent 


na lesson of this kind 
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dried the land up and the top soil is 
blowing away. 

The Federal Covernment is trying 
to aid the farmers of the Southwest by 
measures including suspension of in- 
come tax payments, soil bank grants, 
and application of scientific methods 
demonstrated by the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

The loss of purchasing power in the 
area is affecting industries in other parts 
of the country. Some of the farmers 
in the Southwest are being forced off 
the land and are accepting jobs in local 
industry 


Aim 


To help pupils understand the 
seriousness of the drought in the South- 
west and what the Federal Covern- 
ment is doing to help the people of 
the area 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following 
terms as they relate to production in 
the Southwest: (a) drought; (b) mar- 
ginal land; (c) irrigation; (d) crop 
rotation; (e) credit. 

2. “Nature never meant the South- 
west's grassy plains to be turned into 
farm land.” Explain. 

3. The Federal Government has a 
varied program for aiding the farmers 
of the stricken Southwest, but they are 
also helping themselves. Discuss. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Study the map on page 13. How 
does it help you to understand the 
importance of the drought to the nation 
as a whole? 

2. What previous experience has the 
Southwest had with severe drought? 
Why was farm production resumed in 
the Southwest during the 1940's? 

3. If you were a farmer in the South 
what factors would enter into 
your decision to remain on your farm 
or leave with your family? 


west, 


Seniority ‘Rule’ (p. 6) 


American History, Problems of 
American Democracy 


Committee chairmanships in both 
houses of Congress are governed by 
the seniority rule. This means that the 
member of the majority party (the 
party in control) who has the longest 
continuous record of service on a par- 
ticular committee becomes chairman. In 
our Forum Topic of the Week, we con- 
sider the pros and cons of the question, 
“Should the seniority system be abol- 
ished?” 


Things to Do 


Have students talk about existing or 
proposed committees in the area of 
student affairs. How should committee 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


January 18, 1957 


End-Term Review Test—Two pages 
of objective test questions on material 
in Senior Scholastic from Nov. 8, 1956, 
through Jan. 11, 1957. Map reading, 
chart reading, world affairs, develop- 
ments at home, news personalities. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Austria—Re- 
cent developments have spotlighted the 
free world’s tiny but courageous ally. 

National Affairs Articles: Tight 
Money—The U. S. credit system, its ad- 
vantages and shortcomings, and the 
dangers in runaway consumer credit. 

Forum Topic of the Week: How Can 
We Stop Cheating on Exams?—A pro 
and con discussion in which this con- 
troversial subject is examined from all 
points of view. 

Coming February 8 Issue: Congress 
at Work. 





chairmen be chosen? What would be 
the advantage of such a system of se- 
lection if applied to Congressional com- 
mittees? Disadvantages? 


Immigration (p. 14) 
American History 


In Words That Shaped America we 
dip into the history which preceded 
the establishment of the Statue of Lib- 
erty in New York Harbor. We consider 
the import of the lines inscribed on the 
base of the statue, “I lift my lamp be- 
side the golden door. . . .,” taken from 
Emma Lazarus’ poem, “The New Co- 
lossus.” 


Things to Do 


1. Refer students for written or oral 
reports to the huge literature on immi- 
gration to the United States and the 
role immigrants have played in our 
nation’s history. See, for example, Louis 
Adamic, Nation of Nations; Oscar 
Handlin, Uprooted; 1. D. Jaworski, Be- 
coming American; M. A Stewart, We, 
the American People; C. F. Wittke, 
We Who Built America. 

2. The emergency admission of Hun- 
garian refugees to the United States 
can be the take-off point for a round- 
table discussion of current U. S. immi- 
gration policy as reflected in the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. The 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
will direct students to information on 
current immigration problems and pro- 
posed revisions of the act. 


Science in the News (p. 19) 


American History, World History 


In this feature, we report three 


scientific developments of interest to 


social studies students and to all who 
wish to keep abreast of news in science. 
We look briefly at underwater research, 
the earth satellites we plan to rocket 
into space, and Britain's “runaway” re 
actor. 


Things to Do 


1. Invite the attention of social 
studies students to the fact that sci- 
entific developments, past and present, 
are part of the historical picture. 

2. Encourage science-minded pupils 
to probe further into the scientific de- 
velopments reported in this issue and 
others which have been reported in 
the press and in past issues of Senior 
Scholastic. Pupil reports, oral or writ- 
ten, may be utilized in both social 
studies and science classes. 


NATO Chief (p. 5) 
American History, World History 


In our Interview of the Week, we 
meet General Lauris Norstad, Supreme 
Commander of Allied Forces in Europe 
He evaluates NATO as a military arm 
of the West and as a force for peace. 


Things to Do 


1. James Winchester, who reported 
this interview for Senior Scholastic, 
talked for nearly two hours with Gen- 
eral Norstad. Reconstruct the questions 
which Mr. Winchester must have asked 
to gain the information reported in the 
interview. What additional questions 
might you have asked? 

2. Students should be encouraged to 
make the acquaintance of basic refer 
ence works which include information 
about personalities in the news (e.g., 
Who's Who in America, Current Biogra 


phy). 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 30) 


I. Drought in Southwest: a-4; b-3; c-3 
d-1; e-4; f-2; g-1; h-1; i-3; j-2. 

Il. Britain: a-3; b-1; c-2; d-2; e-4; £-2 
g-4; h-3. 

III. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-NS; 5-T. 
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All times shown are current in Eustern Zone 


WEDNESDAY 


30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Wonderland a 
the Lewis Carroll 
30 pu (ABC-TV) 
tion Golden Rule 


Disneyland: “Alice in 
cartoon translation of 
story 
Navy Log Opera 
Four American offi 
cers survive Japanese imprisonment 
during World War II 
40 p.m. (CBS) Update: “The Communist 
Elite.” Six ex-Communists will explain 
the special privileges and duties of cer 
tain Communist leaders in strategic po 
sitions: Red Army Captain, an editor of 
a Yugoslav Communist newspaper, an 
industrial manager of the Soviet Pres- 
idium, a Soviet counter-intelligence 
agent, a Stakhanovite, and a Polish 
Party Central Committeeman 


THURSDAY 
10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) 


JANUARY 10 


Home: Rod Serling 
appears in the “People at Home” sec- 
tion. See Gilbert Millstein’s essay on 
Serling as the archetype of TV drama- 
tists in the Dec. 16 New York Times 
Magazine. Serling’s play, “The Strike,” 
is in the current TAB selection “Best 
TV Plays” (Ballantine, 35c). Watch for 


a complete book of Rod Serling plays, 
“Patterns,” to be published along with 


the author’s comments on translating 
from one medium (TV) to another 
(movies) in a_ forthcoming Simon 
and Schuster publication. Simon and 
Schuster is building a library of TV 
literature useful for high school Eng- 
lish classrooms: Reginald Rose’s “Six 
Television Plays,” Tad Mosel’s “Other 
People’s Houses,” Paddy Chayefsky’s 
“TV Plays” ($1.50), and Gilbert Seldes’ 
“The Public Arts.” 

12:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) and (ABC) State of 
the Union Message: The President's 
message to the Congress will be carried 
“live” to its conclusion. Set up TV sets 
in the library and in classrooms 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: This pro- 
gram may be cancelled, but fans can 
remember its best moments through an 
album of eight programs about to be 
released by a new recording company, 
The Spoken Word (10 E. 39th Street, 
N.Y.C. 16). Price $20, but quality and 
quantity is high—240 minutes of literate 
discussion. Recommended for English 
department libraries 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: John 
Kerr, star of “Tea and Sympathy,” 
joins Piper Laurie, Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, and Mary Astor in Dorothy 
Baker's origina! teleplay, “Mr. and Mrs. 
McAdam.” The play deals with the 
plight of a posthydrogen war commu- 
nity, the survival or extinction of which 
rests with the last remaining pair of 
young persons 


FRIDAY JANUARY 11 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Hometown, 

S.A.” is an on-the-spot report from 

the Hungarian Refugee Center, Camp 
Kilmer, 


SATURDAY 
12:30 p.m 


JANUARY 12 


(NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “The 


JANUARY 9 


Jerry Lewis stars on Saturday 
Night Spectacular, Jan. 19, 
(NBC-TV) from 9 to 10 p.m. (EST). 


Phonograph.” Jan. 19: Metals. Jan. 26 
Radar. Feb. 2: Mechanical Motions 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) This Is Galen Drake 
(Premiere): A new variety program 
8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Jackie Gleason 
Show: “At Sixty-Five,” a birthday trib 
ute to Eddie Cantor, recounting fifty 

years of American show business 


SUNDAY JANUARY 13 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning 
“Eyewitness,” the new series—not “You 
Are There” but “1 Was There,” based on 
books of eyewitness accounts. Jan. 13 
Villehardouin and de Joinville, “Memoirs 
of the Crusades.” Jan. 20: Benvenuto 
Cellini’s “Autobiography.” Jan. 27: Pliny 
the Younger’s “Letters.” Feb. 3: Diaz del 
Castillo’s “True History of the Conquest 
of New Spain. Feb. 10: Samuel Pepys’ 
“Diary.” Feb. 17: Charles Darwin's “The 
Voyage of the Beagle.” Feb. 24: Saint 
Simon's “Memoirs.” Mar. 3: Francis 
Parkman's “The Oregon Trail.” Mar. 10 
Ulysses S. Grant's “Personal Memoirs.” 
Mar. 17: Mark Twain's “Life on the Mis- 
sissippi.” Mar. 24: T. E. Lawrence's 

Seven Pillars of Wisdom.” Mar. 31 
R. F. Scott's “Scott's Last Expedition.’ 

10:35 am. (ABC) Negro College Choirs 
Lane College, Jackson, Tenn. Jan 20 
Wiley College, Marshall, Tex. Jan. 27 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, 
Ark 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: For 
those who missed it last summer, a 
repeat of a dramatic narration of 
Coleridge's “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” based in part on John 
Livingston Lowes’ “The Road _ to 
Xanadu” and Charles Lamb's comments 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip 
Kating Rope Works, Maspeth, L.I 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Opera Theatre: The 
American premiere of Serge Prokofiev's 
opera “War and Peace,” a two and one- 
half hour production 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic 


7-T 


A Stravinsky prograr inder the com 
poser’s direction, The ballet “Pet 
rouchka” and “Persephone,” a melo 
drama in three parts by Andre Gide 
will be presented 

00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: (new 
time): Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the 
British Labor Party. On CBS radio, 9:30 
p.m. (also new time) 

00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Odyssey They Took 
a Blue Note a filmed documentary on 
the origins of American jazz 

#05 pm. (CBS) Radio Workshop I'he 
American Minstrel featuring Car 
Sandburg. Be sure to hear Sandburg’: 
new Decca record 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) MeBoing Boing Show 
“Outlaw "a cartoon spoof on western 
“Day of the Fox the legend of the 
Japanese painter jharaku; “Wounde 
Bird,” a pantomime against the back 
ground of a sentimental ballad; and 
McBoing Boing Symphony,” about the 
day Gerald saved a radio station fro: 
ruin when a symphony orchestra failed 
to show up for a broadcast 

10 p.m. (CBS-TV) Air Power: “Schwein 
furt” is the story of a bomber missior 
over a German industrial center 

” pon. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: “The Musi 
You Hate,” Leonard Bernstein explain 
the music of modern composers, Jan 
20 Lee at Gettysburg,’ the fateful 
battle dramatized as Greek tragedy. See 
Henry B. Maloney’'s “Teleguide” in the 
Jan. 18 issue of Scholastic Teacher 


MONDAY JANUARY 14 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: The 
saga of the ascent of the previously un 
conquered south face of one of the 
highest mountains in the Western Hem 
isphere, “Aconcagua Edmond Denis 
youngest member of the youthful team 
of six French Alpinists, will narrate the 
film. Mt. Aconcagua (22,835 feet) is in 
the Argentine Andes 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sir Lancelot; Lancelot 
tries to help a young knight who is 
off to fight a villainous North Country 
Lord in an effort to liberate his pros 
pective father-in-law 

6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Volee of Firestone 
A salute to Richard Rodgers 


TUESDAY 


6:35 p.m. (NBC) Biography 
Fiorello LaGuardia. Jan, 22 
Wilder. Jan, 20: FDR. Feb. 5 
Cohan. Feb 12: Thomas A. Edison. Feb 
19: Seott Fitzgerald. Feb. 26: Winston 
Churchill. Listen your fill: program will 
be cancelled unless listeners object 
30 pm. (CBS) De You Know: DL 
Lyman Bryson interviews Prof, Glenn 
Seaborg on the peacetime uses of atom 
energy 


JANUARY 15 


in Sound 
Thornton 
George M 


WEDNESDAY JANUARY 16 


9:30 p.m. (CBS) Update: “Israe),” a profile 
of the country and its culture. First in 
a series of three on the Middle East 
Jan. 23: Egypt. Jan. 30: Suez 


WATCH FOR THESE 


Jan. 19 (NBC-TV) Jerry Lewis Spectac 
ular: Students will watch it 
why not ask them to analyze his humo: 
as a weekend theme’ 

Jan. 20 (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: Hour 
long preview of the Inauguration 

Jan. 21 (CBS-TV) Studio One: Tad Mosel’: 
‘The Five Dollar Bill,” a story of a 17 
year-old boy's search for identity. Of 
the Chayefsky school, Mosel’s pla 
should bear watching as part of a con 
temporary literature unit 

Jan. 23 (ABC-TV) Disne nd: “Our 
Friend, the Atom.” (See “| eieguide” in 
Jan. 4 “Scholastic Teacher.) Read book 
a TAB selection (Feb.) 

Jan. 24 (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90 
Anderson's “The Star-Wagon 


anyway 


Maxwell 


Nationa! Radice and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





8-T 


read for fun 
more books and better books, 
in the Teen Age Book Club 





HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


Each month students may choose from among 
sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books. There 
is no membership fee, no obligation to buy a 
specific number of books 


Yes, teen-agers by the thousands are finding 
it's fun to read. Many of these young people 
never bought a book before. Most of them had 
to be urged to read. But today they're discov- 
ering a new adventure in the Teen Age Book 
Club . . . choosing their own favorites from a FREE DIVIDENDS 

wide range of fine books especially suited to For every four books purchased, one book free 
teen-age tastes and reading needs Members select dividends twice a year from 

special lists of popular titles 








BOOKS FOR EVERY READER 


Reluctant reader, advanced reader .. . there’s 
the right book for everyone in these carefully 
graded selections. Books on hobbies and sports, 
drama, adventure, biography—among them 
many of the world’s great classics. And a fresh 
list every month holds students’ interest, keeps 
them eagerly reading all year long. 





EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR STARTING A 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB IN YOUR CLASS 


Bright, illustrated materials make it easy to tell 
your classes al] about the Teen Age Book Club... 
show Student Secretary exactly how to run the 
Club. Kit includes reviews of coming selections 
and a free sample book 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE sconesoncenccccsocsonscoscooccoscecesesaseeseoeseseseenes 


These experts in young peers reading select the monthly offerings 
of the Teen Age Book Club: 


MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman; Book Editor, Newark News; Past 
President, National Council of Teachers of English; Past President 
New Jersey Association of Secondary School Principals 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 

Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club, plus a kit of classroom materials and free 
sample book 


MARK A. NEVILLE; Headmaster, Chicago Latin School, Chicago 
Illinois; Past President, National Council of Teachers of English 


MARGARET SCOGGIN; Young People’s a ialist, New York Publi 
Library; Instructor, Library School, St. John’s University, Brooklyn 


New York 


E. LOUISE NOYES; Member, Curriculum Commission, National 
Council of Teachers of English; Former Head of English Department 
Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, Calif 


Teacher's Name 
School 


RICHARD J. HURLEY; Professor of Library Science, Catholic Uni School Address 


versity of America, Washington, D. C.; Past President, Catholic Library 
Association City , Zone State 
P17-8 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd St.,New York 36,N.Y. oo ceeeeescecscccscsererececcccsceceeseeene! 





